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The Shepherd and the Flock. 


—_—<— 


“ NEVER has the need of a supreme Ecclesiastical Ruler been 
manifested more distinctly. Never has the voice of the Vicar 
of Christ spoken more clearly and more courageously, or with 
more complete disregard of aught except the spiritual interests 
of the City of God.” 

These words of the Catholic Union of Great Britain, in their 
address to the Holy Father, on occasion of the religious crisis 
in France, draw attention to an aspect of the questions at issue 
which would seem to be almost universally ignored. Nothing, 
in fact, is more extraordinary than the utter misconception 
which appears to prevail on all sides as to the essential character 
of the Catholic Church, the nature of her government, and the 
functions of her supreme ruler. We are all, doubtless, familiar 
with the notion so common amongst non-Catholics, so incompre- 
hensible to Catholics themselves, that all about which the Church 
really cares is assent, or at least profession of assent, to certain 
“dogmas,” the acceptance of which constitutes orthodoxy, and 
the rejection heresy. Let aman subscribe to the Creeds which 
contain the articles of Faith defined by Ecclesiastical Authority, 
and he has done all which in the opinion of the world at large 
the Church can possibly demand. It is this belief that alone is 
held to matter, and the more utterly sceptical the world becomes 
as to the things with which belief is concerned, the less does it 
trouble itself about what creeds men choose to adopt. They 
are contemptuously left free to believe what they like in matters 
of religion, just as they are at liberty to hold that the earth is flat 
or that a man’s fate depends on the star under which he is born. 

But, what the wisdom of the world cannot endure is that 
any authority but its own should undertake to tell the faithful 
not only what they must believe, but what they must do, 
especially when such precepts have any practical bearing on 
the affairs of actual life. When she enters on this domain, the 
Church is at once denounced as an intruder, encroaching upon 
territory which is not hers, and endeavouring to assume a 
character altogether alien from that to which she has any right. 
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To the Catholic, on the other hand, the picture thus 
presented of the Church, bears no more resemblance to the 
original than those of a sick man’s dream. He must, of course, 
accept and subscribe to what he believes to be the truths 
revealed by God expressly that he may know and believe them, 
—but to suppose that with such acceptance his duty ends, is 
to him so great an absurdity that he cannot imagine any one 
entertaining it. For him his Faith is no list of formularies or 
articles of belief—these are but the soil in which is set the 
vital philosophy which pervades and sustains his whole life. 
He is a member of the Church, not because he is labelled or 
ticketed with certain badges or symbols marking him off 
externally from others, as the sheep of one flock are distin- 
guished from those of another, but because he is in touch with 
the shepherd, and under his guidance. The Catholic knows— 
it is a first principle with him—that he is “in the Church” only 
so long as he is in living communion with her; and that he is 
in such communion he feels assured so long as he rightly fulfils 
the obligations of his own state and position. As every portion 
of our bodily organism is directly vivified by the heart’s blood, 
through the labyrinthine network of arteries and veins, so 
every individual Catholic constantly receives, through the 
appointed channels of Church authority, the same instruction 
as to his duty, whether in matter of belief or conduct, as every 
other of his brethren in the faith. And it is precisely the note 
of unity thus stamped upon her, which not only marks off the 
Catholic Church from all other bodies in the world, but which 
has alone made possible her history as it is writ large in the 
annals of Christendom. It is only because she has ever 
exhibited herself as a great external fact, with a fixed organiza- 
tion, a unity of jurisdiction, a political greatness, which the world 
has ever been compelled to recognize, that she has been able 
to play the part—which beyond all question she has actually 
played in human affairs. It is not now a question ow she has 
played that part, whether the unique claim she makes to 
supreme divinely constituted authority be well or ill-founded. 
We are concerned solely with facts, and as a fact it is this claim 
alone which has made her what she is; without it she would 
no more be the same than would the British Constitution 
should Parliament be eliminated. It is perfectly obvious, for 
instance, that had the Church consisted merely of individuals 
bound together by no other tie than common acceptance of the 
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same dogmas, so unsuspected a witness as Professor Karl 
Pearson could never have spoken of “That mighty protectress 
of human knowledge, that ardent defender of the poor, the 
medizval Church.” ! 

Plain and obvious as are such considerations, they appear, 
as has been said, to be not merely forgotten but unsuspected 
by the vast majority of our scribes who undertake to inform 
and instruct the British public on the points now at issue between 
the Head of the Church and the present rulers of France. It 
appears to be generally assumed, as a simple truism, that the 
sole function of the Pope is to define dogmas and articles of 
faith, and that when this is done his work is at an end. Unless 
a Bishop or priest or professor should formally and professedly 
repudiate some definite Catholic doctrine, Rome, it is held, can 
have no excuse for interfering with or taking action against 
him. A _ prelate who, like Talleyrand, should manifest his 
republican enthusiasm by singing Mass in tricolour vestments, 
an exegetist who should prove himself thoroughly up to the 
latest views of the Higher Criticism by explaining away the 
Virgin Birth or the Resurrection of Christ, a Bishop whose 
private life made him obviously unfit for the pastoral charge,— 
with none of these should the Pope be allowed to interfere, for 
they have denied no dogmas; and if it be urged that denial 
is involved in their utterances or conduct, the question must 
be decided by lay tribunals, the members of which need not be 
Christians, and unless these decide that there has been a formal 
contradiction of Catholic doctrine, the Supreme Pastor of the 
Church must not dare to intervene. Thus the members are to 
have practically no communication with the heart, and morti- 
fication can be the only possible result. 

Such is obviously the principle upon which M. Clemenceau 
and his colleagues are acting, and which their English admirers 
represent as being altogether reasonable. Thus when, on the 
2nd of January last, M. Guiller urged in the French Senate that, 
according to the Law of Separation itself, the French churches 
were for Catholics alone, and that by “ Catholics” must be under- 
stood priests in communion with their respective Bishops, and 
Bishops in communion with Rome,—M. Clemenceau at once 
interjected, Au point de vue du dogme. 

Yet who can possibly deny that the present situation in 
France is fraught with practical questions, in which the Catholic 
| Positive Creed of Freethought, p. 5. 
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people have from time immemorial been accustomed to look for 
guidance to their spiritual chiefs? To deprive them of this 
resource is fundamentally and essentially to alter the whole 
character of their religion. If ever there was a time when the 
need of the shepherd’s voice was felt, to guide the bewildered 
flock amidst the troubles and perils that surround it, assuredly, 
as the address of the Catholic Union says, it is now; and if 
ever the voice of Christ’s Vicar spoke in tones the unworldly 
dignity of which might seem impossible to gainsay, it is as 
Pius X. has spoken in this crisis. 

But what has happened? According to an old proverb, 
Les absents ont toujours tort. Were, on the contrary, it is the 
present actual Pontiff who can do nothing right. We were 
not accustomed during the reign of his predecessor to hear 
those high appreciations of the policy of Leo, which are now 
a commonplace with those who would depreciate that of Pius. 
Had the sagacious old diplomatist still been on the throne, we 
are constantly assured, there would have been found some way 
out of the difficulties, and it is always implied that the way 
would have been a surrender of all the principles for the sake 
of which the Pope and the Catholics of France alike have 
unhesitatingly made such tremendous sacrifices—sacrifices for 
which worldly wisdom, being totally unable to comprehend 
them, is forced to discover some cryptic motive of Machiavellian 
cunning. That Leo XIII. would have done anything of the 
kind there is of course no scrap of evidence beyond the 
assurance of those who make the assumption that he would 
have done what they think he should. Nothing indeed is more 
remarkable than the tender interest which on such occasions 
writers of this class are wont to take in the Church, the zeal 
which they profess for her true interests, and their confidence 
that if she will but listen to them and take their advice all will 
be well. And this advice is always fundamentally the same: 
that she should renounce the one claim which justifies her 
existence, should cease to claim the exercise of any living 
practical authority ; above all, should no longer submit to take 
orders from Rome. It is her unique pretension to be a vital 
factor in the world, that in the eyes of her adversaries is her 
unpardonable offence—till she shall renounce this there will be 
no peace with her, and when she shall renounce it she will be 


no more. 
One more question suggests itself. On what other subject 
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would it be possible for men to display, without shame and 
without reproof, such extravagant ignorance as may safely be 
exhibited when the Church is concerned? Not many days 
since! there appeared in one of our leading contemporaries— 
the Daily Telegraph—a communication from an ardent admirer 
of Cardinal Manning, reciting his chief titles to fame. In the 
first place, it was said, the Westminster Cathedral owes its 
existence to him, and furnishes his most fitting monument. 
This is pretty well. But, far more than this. To Manning 
alone, we were told, is due the present situation in France. For 
it was Manning who in 1870 made the Pope infallible, and only 
because of the prerogative of infallibility thus conferred has the 
present Pontiff been able to force his own line of policy on the 
French Episcopate, “who in conclave assembled had already 
recorded an opposite opinion.” To say nothing of this 
unblushing repetition of a falsehood already again and again 
exposed—what is to be thought of the intelligence of a write: 
who supposes that Papal authority began with the dogmatic 
proclamation of Papal infallibility, or of readers who can 
unquestioningly accept his account? Is it not the favourite 
charge against the medieval Papacy that it interfered with 
everything—deposing princes, laying nations under interdicts, 
battling for the right of investiture? What has the dogma of 
infallibility to do with any such matters? Did not the 
Catholics of England look to Rome for guidance when 
Elizabeth commanded them to attend the parish churches, 
or when James I. wished them to take his Oath of Allegiance, 
just as they would in similar circumstances at the present day ? 
Did not the French clergy at the outset of the great Revolution 
await and obey the decision of Pius VI. as to the lawfulness of 
the Civil Constitution proposed for their acceptance, exactly as 
their successors have taken their orders from Pius X.? As to 
the Pope’s authority in such matters of action, the decree of 
infallibility has made no more difference than in his power of 
conferring Holy Orders—and had Cardinal Manning been the 
author and originator of that decree—which, though its strenuous 
advocate, he certainly was not—it would be merely childish 
to argue that he was therefore the source and origin of an 
exercise of power which has been, and from the nature of 
the case must needs be, characteristic in all ages of him who 
claims to have received from his Divine Master the charge of 
feeding His sheep. J. G. 

! March 14, 1907. 
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The contrast of English and French concepts of 
Physical Theortes. 


> 


IT may seem unseasonable, at the present time of the enéente 
cordiale, to mark the opposition between the mind of an English- 
man and of a Frenchman on any subject at all; but, as the 
opposition does not regard political matters, and as the 
comparison grants to both kinds of mind an equal number of 
qualities and aptitudes, we must not reasonably suppose that 
anybody can take offence at the contrast. So much the more 
because, as we shall show, more than one Frenchman is endowed 
with a mind of the English cast, whereas some Englishmen 
could reasonably lay claim to a French éournure despriz. 

But we speak in the average, and it may be interesting to 
look at the influence of both English and French minds on the 
development of physical science. 


There are [says Pascal]! two kinds of minds: the one which grasps 
quickly and deeply the consequences of principles, and this is called an 
exact mind; the other which can understand a great number of principles 
at the same time, without mixing them, and this may be named a 
geometrical mind. The first one possesses the qualities of acuteness and 
exactness ; the second the quality of breadth of view. Each one may 
exist alone, for a mind may be acute and narrow, or broad and weak. 


To broad minds belongs facility in keeping before the 
imagination a complexus of very different and _ ill-assorted 
things ; they see it all at the first glance, without making a close 
inspection, now on one object and now on another; they 
perceive the whole accurately and minutely, each detail being 
distinctly seen in its own place and with its relative importance. 
But this intellectual power has its limiting conditions, for all the 
things on which it is to be exercised must be those which fall 
under the senses, those which can be materially seen or touched. 
Such minds need a good retentive memory, because an abstract 


4 Pensées, Havet’s edition, art. VII., 2. 
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idea, stripped of the details which memory can command, seems 
to them like a confused fog; an abstract judgment is a void ; 
long, logical deductions sound to them like the monotonous 
roaring of a mill. Richly stored with a powerful imagination, 
such minds have not the aptitude for abstracting and deducing 
ideas. 

On the contrary, it is extremely difficult, or rather impossible, 
for the acute and narrow mind, to put before the eyes of the 
imagination a great number of things, so that they may be all 
seen at once in their complicated relations and as in a succession. 
For such minds, a number of judgments or abstract principles, 
all set in one line, without being grouped together by a classifi- 
cation, or co-ordinated in a system, is a dreadful labyrinth in 
which their understanding is lost, or a chaos in which their 
imagination faints. By way of compensation, they easily 
conceive an idea deprived of all that could excite the sense- 
perceptions of memory, distinctly group the meaning of an 
abstract judgment which binds together numerous ideas, and 
follow unerringly the ultimate consequences of any reasoning 
based on such judgments. For such minds, the power of con- 
ceiving abstract ideas is far more developed than the power of 
imagining concrete beings. 

Broad minds are keen. It is keenness of mind which makes 
a good diplomatist, skilful to notice all the facts, small as they 
may be, every gesture of the adversary whose affected dissimu- 
lation he desires to deceive. It is also keenness of mind which 
makes a good novelist, clever to mould and animate the 
characters of his story, to dress them out and give them proper 
attitudes ; to adorn the scenery in which they shall move; to 
make of them all human beings of flesh and blood. 

An example of a broad and keen mind is that of the stock- 
jobber who, from a pile of telegrams, gathers the state of the 
market throughout the world and, from one glance, guesses it 
he must speculate on a rise or a fall. Other examples are, the 
staff-officer who plans the ways by which ten thousand men, 
marching along together, shall be on the right day at the right 
place for the coming battle ; and the chess-player who plays five 
games at the same moment, without even looking at the boards. 

A broad and keen mind had Napoleon, a man who possessed 
an extraordinary power of grasping a complex mass of things, 
together with so absolute an inability for abstraction and generali- 
zation, that he had the greatest dislike for these intellectual 
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operations. So also was Cesar, who, as we are told, could at the 
same moment dictate four letters in four different languages. 

The acute and narrow minds, on the other hand, are of the 
classical form ; they like abstract notions, they are fond of order 
and simplicity, always choosing, as the best ones, the more 
general and less concrete words, always unfolding, in a perfect, 
regular way, the long series of deductions. The acute and 
narrow minds created the classical geometry, a sequel of axioms 
and postulates, of theorems and corollaries, all perfectly 
connected, all logically proceeding one from another. This 
geometrical method of reaching the truth does not suit broad 
minds, and so they invented algebra, which requires not so much 
abstractive power and ability to keep ideas in philosophical 
order, as aptitude to perceive at once the various combinations 
which may ‘be obtained from certain signs and figures. Of 
course, the inventor of many an algebraical discovery, as was 
a Jacobi, is in no way a metaphysician ; he should be rather 
considered as a chess-player who leads a knight or a castle 
to victory. 


Minds of both kinds, the keen and the strong, may be easily 
found in every nation ; but there is a race in which broadness of 
mind prevails, and this is the English nation, whilst the strong 
minds are much more numerous in France or in Germany. We 
can outline the parallelism in intellectual works as well as in the 
different manifestations of social life. 

Let us see what are, in the works produced by English 
geniuses, the two tokens of a broad and keen mind : these are, 
first, a great facility to imagine a number of concrete facts, then, 
a far greater difficulty, to conceive abstract notions and to 
formulate general principles. 

Something strikes a French reader when he opens an English 
novel, the masterpiece of a Dickéns or of an Eliot, or the first 
essay of a young authoress ; it is the accurate minuteness and 
the length of the descriptions. At first he is amused and 
interested with the picturesque and handsome /ad/eau ; then, 
by little and little, all the flashing images vanish before his very 
eyes; he is not yet half way through the book and he has 
already forgotten it all; quickly and mechanically he turns the 
pages without reading them, tired of all those enumerations 
which seem to him “filing off” as in a nightmare. For an 
Englishman the process is a very natural one, for he sees the 
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objects, each in his place, with their peculiar details and typical 
shape, and where a Frenchman could see nothing but chaos, he 
perceives a charming and lively picture. A French mind 
welcomes rather the description of a Pierre Loti, which abstracts 
from the reality and condenses in a few words the sou/ of a 
landscape. 

After having had a look at the novelists, let us look at the 
dramatists. Here is a hero of Corneille, an Augustus or a 
Rodrigue, hanging between opposite feelings. How wonderfully, 
in that fierce passions’ struggle, is ordered the discussion! We 
hear.in turn each of the feelings, which speak like two counsels 
in a court-house, and explain in well-composed pleadings the 
pros and the cons of the question; and when, on both sides, 
reasons were exposed at full length, then the will ends the 
debates with a decision as sharp as a judicial verdict or a con- 
clusion of geometry. But here is now Hamlet or Lady Macbeth. 
What a bubbling of incoherent feelings, of trifles and heroic 
actions, of natural and unnatural events. A French spectator 
quickly gets tired of it; without success does he try to under- 
stand the characters, that is, to derive well-formed beings from 
all these undetermined gestures and somewhat contradictory 
talkings. An English spectator knows nothing of this labour, 
for he does not want to wxderstand the characters, but he is 
pleased to see them living and moving. 

Quite a similar opposition would appear from English and 
French philosophical works, from a comparison between Bacon 
and Descartes. No doubt Descartes is a narrow but an acute 
mind, and from that fact proceeds all his method. He says 
himself, “ He must keep his thoughts in perfect order, beginning 
with the simplest and the easiest ones, then, slowly, and by 
degrees, rise to the understanding of the more compound ones, 
supposing even a fictitious order between the things which do 
not naturally proceed from each other. And so on, from those 
simplest ideas, the deductive method unrolls his syllogisms 
which, like a well-tested iron chain, binds the first principles to 
the final consequences.” There is herein but one source of error, 
of which Descartes is much afraid, and that is omission ; for he 
feels he is narrow-minded, and cannot keep a general look on 
a complex mass of things. Indeed, Descartes’ philosophical 
method is the best account of the classical mechanism, and 
sums up pretty well the French manner of thinking. 

But what if we look at the Novum Organum? We need 
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not seek to discover in that book the method of Bacon, for he 
has none, and the division of his book is of a childish sort. In 
the Pars destruens he inveighs against Aristotle, who corrupted 
the philosophy of nature with his dialectic and tried to build 
up the world itself with his categories. In the Pars aedificans, he 
praises the true philosophy, which does not want to construct a 
clear and well-defined system of truths, but whose object is of 
practical or rather of industrial interest. According to Bacon’s 
doctrine, the philosophical principles do not teach us the manner 
of classifying our experiments according to rules, nor the way of 
distributing our observations; the experiments must be done 
without any preconceived idea; the observations must be 
collected at random, and the results roughly registered on 
tables of positive and negative facts, of degrees, of comparisons 
and exclusions, in which a French mind can but see a dis- 
ordered mass of useless documents. And if Bacon institutes 
categories of special facts, he does not class them, and he simply 
enumerates them without any order. In no other philosophical 
book did the broadness of the English mind show as well as 
here the weakness it covers. 

If Descartes’ mind seems to haunt all French philosophy, 
the imaginative faculty of Bacon, his contempt for abstraction 
and deduction is a quality which we find in all English philo- 
sophy. Locke, Hume, Bentham, the two Mills proceed rather 
by accumulating examples than by connecting reasons ; instead 
of syllogisms, they collect facts. Darwin and Spencer do not 
close with their opponents in the clever fencing of a discussion, 
but try to stone them. 

This opposition between the French and the English mind, 
if easily perceived in the intellectual works, is not less 
perspicuous in the manifestations of the social life of both 
people. What greater contrast, for instance, could there be 
between the French law, in which ali articles are so methodically 
classified under titles stating abstract and perfectly definite 
notions, and the English law, a wonderful mass of ill-assorted 
and somewhat contradictory customs which, down from the 
Magna Charia, were simply put in juxtaposition and yet work 
out together in practice? 

An Englishman is essentially conservative; he keeps all 
the traditions, whenever they come, and is not surprised at 
seeing a Cromwell side by side with a Charles I., for England’s 
history appears to him, as it was, a series of contrasting 
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events following closely upon each other, through which every 
political party played its own part, happily or not, in glory or 
disgrace. Such traditionalism, respectful of the past ages, a 
Frenchman does not appreciate ; he wants history evolving in 
a methodical way, in which all events follow from his own 
principles, like the corollaries from a theorem, and if the reality 
answers not to this ideal, so much the worse for the reality: he 
minds not if he has to change, omit, or add facts; he likes a 
clear and logical story rather than a true but intricate history. 
In accordance with his narrow mind, the Frenchman has an 
eagerness for order and method which induces him to put down 
the remains of the past and to build up a new present on what 
he thinks a perfectly co-ordinated design. Here is the secret of 
all the French Revolutions. 

In short, the social and political life is for the Frenchman an 
indefinite series of revolutions ; for an Englishman it is but a 
continuous evolution ; and as Taine sketched the influence of 
the classical, that is, of the acute and narrow mind on the history 
of France, so could we retrace the steps of the broad and weak 
mind in all England’s history. 


Things being as they are, and both kinds of mind having 
been described, let us see how each one conceives the theoretical 
physics. But, first, what is a physical theory ? 

The daily knowledge of the natural phenomena constitutes 
a confused mass which is called empiricism. Empiricism is not 
science, but the human mind, transforming it into experimental 
laws by induction and generalization, creates experimental 
science. As these laws are very numerous, it would be a 
difficult task to keep them all at hand ; therefore, it is necessary 
to sum up the laws of the same kind, and this is the purpose of 
the theories. 

Generally speaking, a scientific theory is a whole uniting 
together a great number of experimental laws by more or less 
verisimilar hypotheses, and all the theories referring to sciences 
which include historical matter, for instance, geology and 
zoology, are constituted in that way: the great theory of the 
evolution of beings tries to explain, with the hypothesis of 
transformism, the biological phenomena of descent. But the 
physical theories are of a somewhat different order. They have 
not to expf/ain the natural phenomena, because these are inti- 
mately connected with the origin and constitution of matter, a 
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question on which physics has nothing to say, as it is the 
business of metaphysics to tell us of the nature and existence 
of the reality which is concealed under the sensible appearances. 
The physical theories have to represent the phenomena, that is 
to give us a clear idea of the natural relations between the 
things, and classify the experimental laws. Now, as to this 
representation, there exists a great difference between the 
English and the French point of view. A Frenchman conceives 
an abstract theory as a logical classification of the laws; an 
Englishman sketches an imaginative theory as a model of the 
mutual actions of bodies. 

The outlines of the physical theory, as it is understood on the 
Continent, by French, German,and Dutch scientists have several 
times been set down by them. Ampere, Fourier, Fresnel, 
R. Mayer, E. Mach, Kirchhoff, have often described it as an 
abstractive theory; so also did Macquorn-Rankine, although 
an Englishman. But nobody has so precisely exposed its 
constitution as M. P. Duhem, the well-known author of several 
studies in the history and the philosophical development of 
science. From him,! then, we shall take our next account, as 
we have already taken from him some of the preceding ideas. 

A physical theory, says M. Duhem, is a mere system of 
mathematical propositions, deduced from a few principles, and 
by which we try to represent, as exactly as possible, a group 
of experimental laws. It is constituted by four successive 
operations. 

1. From the physical qualities which we want to represent, 
certain ones are chosen which appear to us to be simple ones, 
and from which all others may be said to be derived. By 
special methods we measure these qualities, and we denote each 
of them by mathematical symbols or figures which have with 
them no other relation than the relation of a signifying symbol 
to the thing signified. Then, by means of various measuring 
methods, we attach to each state of the physical qualities a 
special value of the physical symbols. 

2. We unite together the greatnesses so introduced, by means 
of a few propositions which are appointed as the fundamental 
principles of the following deductions. These principles may be 
rightly called Aypotheses, in the etymological sense of the word, 
for they are the foundations on which will stand the theory, but 
they do not express true relations between the real qualities of 

' See La Théorie Physique, Paris, 1906. 
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the bodies, and, as a consequence, they can be stated in an 
almost arbitrary way. Logical contradiction between the terms 
of an hypothesis, or between the different hypotheses of a 
theory, is the one fence beyond which we may not trespass. 

3. The deductions derived from these principles shall be 
next combined, according to the rules of mathematical analysis, 
which rules are the only ones a scientist is obliged to observe ; 
for, as the greatnesses which his calculus concerns do not 
pretend to be physical realities, and as the principles on which 
his deductions are built shall not be considered as true relations 
between these realities, the scientist need not inquire if to the 
aforesaid operations correspond real or even possible physical 
transformations. There is but one thing which the physicist 
must attend to, and that is the correctness of his syllogisms and 
calculus. 

4. Finally, the mathematically deduced consequences are 
expressed by judgments on the physical qualities of bodies, the 
correctness of which may be stated by a comparison with the 
experimental laws which the theory shall represent; if they 
agree sufficiently well, at least in a degree corresponding to 
the exactness of the measures, the theory has attained the 
object aimed at, and may be said to be a good one; otherwise, 
it must be left as a bad one. 

But, what can be the use of such atheory? According to 
the views of the already named physicists, an abstract theory is 
first an economy and spares a great deal of intellectual working. 
The representation of some thousand experimental facts by a 
short law is evidently a saving of time and work; so is the 
representation of some hundred laws by the few short principles 
which constitute a theory. Still better: a theory is a classifica- 
tion of these experimental laws. Between the laws which were 
all in the same foreground, the theory puts a perfect order, 
uniting or separating them, distributing them into chapters and 
articles, methodically making a summary of each part of science. 

Our abstract theory is more than an arézficial classification, 
for it has an invincible tendency to become a natural classifica- 
tion; the physicist feels that the connections it introduces 
between the groups of laws are in harmony with the real 
affinities between the things, and that the order established in 
the experimental laws is the reflection of a transcendental and 


ontological order. 
Of course, and above all, such a theory must be constructed 
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according to the utmost rigour of logic, each proposition being 
strictly deduced from the principles; for, the unity and the 
logical connection of all the parts so naturally follows from such 
a conception of physical theory, that a strong mind would never 
be tempted to break it. 

Of a similar kind are nearly all the physical theories created 
by the most illustrious mathematicians on the Continent ; they 
are the works of minds which are not afraid of deep abstractions 
and long deductions, but are fond of order and clearness, 

How different is the physical theory according to the 
English mind, and how contrasting the type which the celebrated 
English School of theoretical physics, in the nineteenth century, 
has opposed to the classical type ! 

There is an element in the English treatises which wonder- 
fully astonishes a French student, and which, as a rule, always 
accompanies the account of a theory; this is the mode/. And 
nothing can more precisely illustrate the difference between the 
French and the English way of working, than this use of the 
model. There are two kinds of model, the mechanical model 
and the algebraical model. 

Here is a book which intends to expose modern views on 
electricity ; a French reader expects to find in it an account of 
those curious manifestations of the abstractions which the 
scientists call current, magnetic wave or electric stress; it is 
not so. The book treats only of ropes moving on pulleys, of 
pipes pumping water, of india-rubber tubes swelling or length- 
ening, of gearing wheels and of racks. Do not suppose you are 
in the silent temple of reason, for you are in a factory works. 

A perfect understanding of what is a mechanical model may 
be chiefly obtained from Lord Kelvin’s scientific works, for 
instance, from his Lectures on Molecular Dynamics, and from 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s Modern views on Electricity. For the 
Englishman, physical theory is not an explanation of the nature 
of things, no more than it is for the Frenchman ; it is an illus- 
trative representation of the natural laws and phenomena. When 
a physicist of the English School tries to manufacture a model 
for the purpose of representing a class of physical laws, he has 
but one object, namely, to form a visible and palpable image of 
the abstract laws which his mind could not seize without the 
aid of this model. Provided the mechanism be concrete and 
clear to the eye of the imagination, the rest does not matter 
very much. 
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The matters from which the English physicist makes his 
models are not abstract conceptions metaphysically elaborated, 
but concrete and real things, the very same which surround us, 
solid or liquid, rigid or flexible, fluid or sticky ; and these qualities 
must not be understood as abstract ones, but they are expressed 
with material examples ; for instance, rigidness suggests a piece 
of steel, flexibility a cocoon-thread, stickiness suggests glycerine. 
To show more clearly the reality of the things he uses, Lord 
Kelvin is not afraid of using very familiar words, as strings, 
jelly, tops, &c. Perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
the models he thinks of have nothing to do with philosophical 
combinations but with fancy-worked toys. 

Now, the use of a model is so entirely connected and 
united, for an Englishman, with the understanding of a theory, 
that the confusion of both things is formally accepted and 
claimed by the man who is, at present, the real personification 
of the English scientific genius, Lord Kelvin, who admits that 
the understanding of a physical phenomenon is just the same as 
the reproduction of it with a model. 

But there is another kind of English-made model, and this is 
the algebraical one. English minds, it is well known, have a 
general tendency to use symbolic algebras, as the quaternions or 
the vector-analysis, and this use dresses a theory in a very 
special Saxon fashion. In some theories, the algebraical portion 
plays the part of a model, and it becomes a combination of 
imaginative symbols arranged to mimic the laws of the 
phenomena, as this part would be played in other ones by 
material bodies moving according to the laws of mechanics. 
This explains the singular omission of definitions of all the most 
important elements, which was quite a rule for Maxwell, and is 
so wonderful for French and German scientists. This explains 
also the contradictions and incoherences which a Frenchman or 
a German are inclined to judge so sternly, because they wish to 
find a logically built system where they should see but a work 
of the imagination. 

For an Englishman, a theory is not an explanation nor 
a classification of the laws of nature, but a mere representation ; 
he may represent, without difficulty, one group of laws by one 
model, then another group by another model, even if some of 
these laws belong to both groups ; to represent a law by two 
different models is not a contradiction, but rather gives to science 
a delightful variety. So did Lord Kelvin in his Lectures on the 
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Wave Theory of Light, and on the gyrostatic adynamic constitu- 
tion of Ether ; so did Maxwell, so much praised by Lord Kelvin, 
in his Theory of Molecular Vortices applied to statical electricity. 

Then, if a French reader is so much astonished when he sees 
that the models are given by their authors as unnatural mechant- 
cally, what must be his wonder, or rather his fear, when he perceives 
in Maxwell’s Treatise on Electricity, a real want of logic in pure 
mathematical developments? ... But Maxwell himself was never 
concerned with that: he wished to manage a gallery of pictures, 
which is in no way a chain of syllogisms. 


It is a fact, the imaginative and broad-minded physicists 
created, according to their special needs, a peculiar form of 
physical theory. The above-mentioned peculiarities were, during 
a long time, the trade-mark of English-made theories, which were 
very seldom used on the Continent. But, for some years, they 
have been more widely known and they are usual to-day both 
in France and Germany. Let us notice the causes of this 
diffusion as given by M. Duhem. 

First, he remarks that if the sort of mind which Pascal called 
broad and weak is very common in English people, it is not 
always found in English people and may be found elsewhere. 
Newton, of course, had one of the strongest minds that ever 
was, but his was a narrow mind. On the contrary, Gassendi, 
the celebrated adversary of Descartes, had a broad and weak 
mind, for all he was a Frenchman. Both adversaries seemed to 
understand that their discussion was not on private doctrines, but 
the phase of a fight between two kinds of mind. “O anima! 
O mens!” said Gassendi, addressing the champion of abstraction. 
“O caro!” quickly answered Descartes, full of contempt for an 
imagination which conceived only concrete ideas. As a more 
recent example, M. Boussinesq, one of the most clever theorists 
of France, although he differs from Lord Kelvin on the use of 
logic in the physical theories, agrees with him in many points 
and states his ideas in quite similar words. 

But to reduce the physical theory to be a collection of 
models, is not an opinion of Continental origin ; it is of English 
import and an effect of the celebrity of Maxwell. From the 
use of algebraical models, the German and French physicists 
quickly went to the use of the mechanical ones. The leader 
of the movement was Henry Herz, who, without discussing at 
all the fundamental definitions and hypotheses of Maxwell and 
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without controlling his results by experience, admitted his 
equations and developed them inatheory. Ever since, M. Henri 
Poincaré claimed in a much more expressive manner the right 
for the mathematical physics to shake off the laws of a too 
strict logic and to break the bond which held together the 
different theories. “ Perhaps,” says he, in the Introduction of his 
Treatise on Electricity and Optics,“the reading of Maxwell’s works 
would be less suggestive, if he did not open to us so many 
divergent ways.” These words which gave an open field to the 
ideas so remarkably professed by Lord Kelvin, did not remain 
without an echo, for there were numerous reasons to keep them 
resounding. 

Of course, we shall not dwell on the sxodisme of those who, 
in complete ignorance of the French classical theories, praise 
the English ones as the most fashionable, in the same way that 
they would praise English tailors. No more shall we dwell on 
those who, being perfectly weak-minded and unable to use 
French methods, wish, but in vain, to appear broad-minded. 
But, amongst other reasons, the rapid development and the 
various requirements of industries are of no mean importance. 
A manufacturer is very often a broad-minded man: his daily 
practice of engines, of business and of men, accustoms him to 
perceive clearly a complicated whole of concrete things. On 
the other hand, he is often a weak-minded man, for he is kept 
away from abstract ideas and general principles and, conse- 
quently, the English model is the best fitted to his intellectual 
wants. Naturally enough, he wishes to see physics taught in 
this way to young engineers who at the same time, prefer the 
quick process of the imaginative theories to the long deductions 
of the classical ones. Thus, the contempt of order and the 
disdain of exactness come to such an excess that the correctness 
of any given formula is measured by its usefulness, and theory 
comes to be looked upon as mere chop-logic and abuse of truth. 
The bad example set by men of science has been followed by 
the ignorant mass who make no distinction between science and 
industry ; from the high schools, the fashion has been adopted 
by secondary schools, in which no ideas nor principles are shown 
to boys, but only facts and figures. 

It must be noticed, however, that many German and French 
thinkers are afraid of such a situation; they understand that if it 
is in the power of everybody to be careless of his natural qualities, 
it is far more difficult to acquire the hereditary qualities of another 
VOL. CIX. x 
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nation, and that, in aiming at broadness of mind, one may run 
the risk of losing one’s strength. 

Then, we must state a comparison as to their results, between 
English and French theories. But to appreciate the imaginative 
physics in a right way, we must not accept it from those who do 
not understand it, but from the great English physicists whose 
powerful minds conceived it. If we do so, shall we say that the 
creation of the models was the origin of many discoveries? We 
think not, for many discoveries are given as effects of the use of 
models, which were, as a matter of fact, arrived at in other ways. 
In more than one case, a model was created to illustrate an 
abstractive theory, by the author of this theory himself, or by 
somebody else ; then, after a while, the model took the place of 
the theory, and is now given as the real instrument of the 
discovery, when it is simply an instrument of exposition. 

The physicist who identified most formally the understanding 
of a theory with the conception of a model, Lord Kelvin, so 
famous for his scientific discoveries, had not had a single one 
suggested to him by the imaginative physics, but the most cele- 
brated were made by the abstractive systems of classical 
thermodynamics and electrodynamics. He himself states that 
such representations were necessary to his mind, because he 
could not without them completely understand the theories ; 
when he uses the models, it is not to invent but only to expose 
the results already obtained and to sum up the abstract 
deductions of logic. The same may be said of the model of the 
electrostatic and electromagnetic actions which Maxwell describes 
in his pamphlet on Physical Lines of Force. It does not seem 
to have been of any use to him for his electromagnetic theory of 
light, and the manner itself in which he tries to derive from that 
model the two fundamental formule of his theory, proves 
that the results to be obtained were known to him from other 
sources ; but he wished to find them again at any cost. 

Of course, it would be ridiculous to deny all kind of result to 
the use of the models, as some discoveries were practically an 
effect of it ; but to compare the discoveries which were made in 
that way with the rich results of the abstractive theories would 
be just as ridiculous. 

Let us then give to everybody the liberty of conceiving theories 
according to his own mind, Englishmen in the English way, and 
Frenchmen in the French way ; for the best way of developing 
science is to let each intellectual form realize its own type. Such 
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liberalism is not opposed to the feeling which haunts all the 
physicists who deserve the name, we mean that grand aspiration 
after the unity of science. 

It is true, logicaily speaking, that there is no plain reason 
why we should ask the physical theories to make one whole ; by 
no intellectual consideration are we obliged to connect together 
the different parts of each theory ; but there exists in every 
mind an intense need of logical order, the genuineness of which 
nobody can prove, the value of which nobody can test, but 
which cannot be neglected, for it is stronger than all, being 
dictated by common sense. We feel that our physical theories 
must be made of unity and order to reflect the real connections 
between the things, and this is the reason why all of them have 
a tendency to become natural classifications. 


P. DE VREGILLE. 














Mary Queen of Scots and the Babington Plot. 
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I. DOCTOR PARRY. 


IT is impossible to doubt that the execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots, is one of the most important facts in our history. On the 
other hand, there are few events which, owing to religious or 
party prepossessions, are more constantly judged according to 
preconceived ideas. Now the first consequence of holding 
preconceived views, is to neglect the consideration of details 
which might modify those views. Much indeed has been written 
about Mary Stuart, but how few are those who have taken the 
trouble to acquaint themselves with the facts! The documents 
in our case are numerous, but easily accessible, and they illustrate 
the story in minute detail. If once the ground were mapped out 
thoroughly and minutely the danger of losing one’s way through 
prepossession and party-spirit would be very considerably 
reduced. My present object is, therefore, to show how a trust- 
worthy record of Mary’s connection with the Babington plotters 
might be put together. In the present article, however, we shall 
not be able to do more than to make a bowing acquaintance 
with the chief characters, and to take a glance at their ways of 
acting. 

As we begin, a certain hesitation arises ; as there always does 
when one commences to read or write about a special period. 
What is the precise point of time, which one should take to start 
from? The Babington Plot, which was concluded with the flight 
of the conspirators in July, 1586, had only been begun in June. 
The causes which immediately induced Babington to conspire 
take us another six months further back, when Gilbert Gifford, 
the chief agent provocateur, put himself at Walsingham’s disposal. 
As for Walsingham, several years had passed since he had come 
to the conclusion that the Scottish Queen should be removed. 
As far back as 1572 he had maintained that Mary’s life was a 
step to Elizabeth’s death ; and in 1581 he used to write of her in 
official despatches as “the bosom serpent,” to whom all the 
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dangers of England were due. In earlier years it had been 
the policy of Elizabeth and Cecil to temporize, as soon as their 
settlement of religion seemed to be free from immediate danger. 
Walsingham advocated a more decided policy. War with 
Catholic Powers abroad, and the immediate extermination of 
English Catholics at home, were the objects of his predilections. 
The struggle between the advocates of a “thorough,” and those 
of a policy of moderation will be constantly coming before our 
notice. 

A great opportunity for the advancement of Walsingham’s 
plans came with the outburst of anti-Catholic feeling aroused 
in England by the assassination of the Prince of Orange (July 
10, 1584). This abominable crime had been preceded by his Ban 
(August, 1580), and by many ineffectual attempts on his life, 
all of which were attended with disastrous consequences to the 
Catholics of this country. Before the pronouncement of the 
Ban we find no indications that assassination plots were much, 
if at all, feared in this country. The Protestant persecutors of 
course dreaded that the Catholics would retaliate somehow, if 
they got the chance; but it was imagined that their chance of 
regaining power lay, if anywhere, in a “Grand Papal League” 
of the Catholic nations against the Protestant. Rumours of 
such a league were not unfrequent abroad, and occasionally 
they found an echo in England. But it did not at first occur 
to people to think of the Catholic party, the chief conservative 
force in the land, as grasping at the extreme remedy of the 
dagger in order to recover their constitutional liberties. 

But when Spain, the first of Catholic Powers, put a price 
upon the head of the Prince of Orange, and openly defended 
its right to do so,!—Catholic Church authorities, to their 
dishonour, not protesting—it was no wonder that Protestant 
suspicions of murder-plots should be aroused, no wonder that 
the enemies of the Church should industriously encourage such 
suspicions. 

It is only after this that we begin to hear reports of 
conspiracies against the Queen, and that unscrupulous politicians 
begin to make use of such rumours for political purposes. 
The murder of the Prince in July, was followed in England by 
the formation of great popular Associations for the Queen’s 


1 The reason given was that he was born a subject of Spain, and being in 
evident rebellion, and not otherwise within the ordinary power of the law, he might 
be punished by private killing. 
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defence against assassination. Though she neither was then, nor 
ever had been, in the slightest danger, whole counties 
and provinces joined for her defence with an ardour which 
would have been admirable had it not been so deeply infected 
with sectarian fanaticism. The promise of association was 
taken in the Protestant churches, a new Parliament was elected 
amid the popular excitement which it caused, and the barbarous 
code of penal statutes against Catholics, known as that of the 
twenty-seventh year of Elizabeth, was made law. The outburst 
of so-called loyalty had resulted in legislation of appalling 
cruelty. Priests might be, and would be for a century to come, 
hanged, drawn, and quartered for their sacred character only. 

In the same spirit of frenzied fanaticism it was proposed to 
give the sanction of law to the Band of Association, which 
bound the confederates to pursue to the death the person 
in whose favour a conspiracy against Queen Elizabeth should 
be contrived. If this sanction had been given, Mary’s tenure 
of life would have been indeed precarious. A real plot in 
her favour might have been formed without her knowledge or 
against her will, or her enemies might have spread rumours 
of a sham plot, and in either case any of the Puritans who 
guarded her might have struck her down, as they were ever 
ready to do,' convinced that they were now carrying out an 
obligation imposed by the law. 

But the more moderate party in Elizabeth’s Council prevailed 
to some extent, and it was decided that legal proceedings 
should be held before Mary’s life was to be considered forfeit. 

Thus was the Puritan party familiarized with the idea of 
putting the Queen of Scotland to death, an idea in itself 
repugnant to the reverence which the English people as a whole 
cherished for royalty, as well. as to the respect they felt for 
one who was in law the heir to the throne, and with whom 
many sympathized far more than they dared to show openly. 

The first victim of the blood-lust to which the half-religious, 
half-political agitation had given rise, was William, commonly 
called Doctor Parry. One phase of his so-called conspiracy has 
been already described in the pages of this magazine,’ that is, 


2 In March, 1585, one of Mary’s custodians reported ‘‘if any danger had been 
offered, or doubt suspected, the,Queen’s body should first have tasted of the gall.” 
In July following another wrote, ‘I will never ask pardon, if she depart out of my 
hands. . . . If I be assaulted by force, / will be assured by the Grace of God that she 
shall die before me.” Chalmers, Mary Stuart, ii. 142; J. Morris, Sir Amias Poulet, p. 49. 

* THE MonrxH, July, 1902. 
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Parry’s endeavours to elicit from the clergy some expressions 
in favour of regicide. We may therefore now dwell more 
particularly on the connection of this episode with Walsingham’s 
plans against Mary. 

It may be remembered that Parry was a ruined courtier, 
who had incurred the sentence of death for assaulting a creditor 
with violence. He had been allowed to go abroad, and had 
there supplied Walsingham and Lord Burghley with information 
as to the doings of the Catholic exiles and with other news ; 
but his letters, many of which are still extant, did not seem to 
Elizabeth’s Ministers to be of any remarkable value. In 1583 
he was engaged in deeper schemes. He left Paris, where his 
intercourse with Lord Burghley was not unknown, and betook 
himself first to Venice, and in a second journey to Lyons and 
Milan. Here he endeavoured to procure the favour of Papal 
officials, and of some Jesuit Fathers, by saying that he had some 
rather disreputable things (cose poco honeste) to reveal about the 
English Queen, if he might receive a letter of safe-conduct and 
protection against the Inquisition, and he hinted that he in his 
turn was willing to undertake something—anything—against 
his former mistress. Considering the disregard of life then 
prevalent, and that he was visiting territories under Spanish 
dominion, where the attempts against the Prince of Orange were 
fully tolerated, it would have been no great wonder if Parry had 
succeeded in finding some unsuspecting priest to play into his 
hands. But so far as his confessions show he failed in this, 
though he did eventually obtain from the Cardinal of Como, 
the Papal Secretary of State, and from others of the clergy 
certain letters, which, being insufficiently guarded, were liable to 
be used by the adventurer as credentials. 

Returning with these to Paris he was received with full 
confidence by Mary’s representatives, Morgan and Paget, of 
whose recklessness we shall often have to speak again as our 
story proceeds. Parry offered them his services in England, and 
Morgan soon broached the subject of assassinating Elizabeth ; 
but the details of the proposal were never reduced to writing. 
Whatever the intrigue may have been, Parry at once made use 
of it to further his ulterior objects. He wrote anew to the 
Cardinal of Como and to the Pope, that he was now being 
employed on a certain good work, as to which he need only say 
that he was acting under the commission of the leading Scottish 
Catholics. Would the Pope bless his enterprise and attach a 
Plenary Indulgence to its execution? 
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Having sent off this letter, he returned to England, told 
Elizabeth a long story about the commissions entrusted to him 
(but no contemporary account of this story is on record), and 
for confirmation pointed to the letters he had already received, 
and said that he was expecting the Pope’s blessing and Indul- 
gence. These did in fact arrive soon after, and of course 
confirmed Parry’s credit completely in the eyes of the Queen. 
The crimes, for which he had lately been banished, and even 
his debts, were now wholly forgiven. He was rewarded, favoured, 
and finally given a seat at Queenborough in the election of 
the fanatical Parliament of 1584. 

Here another feature of his character came into play to his 
eventual undoing. He was fond of playing the philosopher, 
and in truth he was not without some humane and better 
feelings. He was not the mere brutal, man-hunting sleuth- 
hound, such as so many other spies were, whom we shall meet 
later on. Even in his correspondence with Burghley and 
Walsingham he endeavours to draw distinctions between 
Catholic and Catholic. He would play the traitor to Papal 
agents, to the Jesuits and to most of the clergy, but he regretted 
indiscriminate persecution for conscience sake only of the laity, 
and of those who were absolutely harmless, which as he knew 
to his cost made the name of England hateful throughout the 
Continent. In his interviews with Elizabeth he had touched 
on this same idea, and she had in brave words assured him that 
“never a Catholic should be troubled for religion or supremacy 
so long as they lived like good subjects.” Alas, that her laws 
and her practice so flatly belied her professions ! 

Her words, however, confirmed Parry in his endeavour to 
pose as a superior person. His ambition may perhaps be 
likened to that lately shown by M. Leo Taxil, who endeavoured 
to win a reputation by befooling and exposing the weak points 
of the higher clergy, though he did not attempt to do them more 
serious injury. Parry thought he could take sides against the 
Catholic leaders, while opposing the persecution of Catholics 
merely as such. But such an affectation was not calculated 
to make a good impression on the frenzied Parliament of 1584, 
1585. 

On December 17, 1584, the bloody code of laws against 
the Cathdlics passed the House “with little or no argument,” 
whereupon Parry declared that the measure “savoured of 
treasons, and was full of confiscations, blood, danger, despair 
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and terror to the subjects of this realm; ... and that he would 
reserve his reasons for so saying for her Majestie.”! 

Though the inconstant philosopher was soon excusing himself 
on his knees for his speech, he was committed to the custody 
of the serjeant for his offence, but was freed next day by the 
Queen’s orders. This, however, was the last time that she 
exerted herself in his favour. She was perhaps scared by the 
ensuing events, at all events she soon became altogether 
changed, as irritable and bloodthirsty as the most exa/té 
Puritan. “Never,” wrote Walsingham, “have I seen her 
Majesty so much commoved.” This, however, is anticipating. 

Parry’s strange career had in fact reached its term. He was 
in money difficulties, and thought he saw a way out of them by 
plying anew his old trade of informer. He talked treason 
with one Edmund Neville, a returned exile, whom Elizabeth's 
Government was treating harshly. Each schemer probably 
wanted to betray the other, but Neville was the more successful, 
laying an information on February 9, 1585, which caused Parry’s 
arrest and eventually his sacrifice at Tyburn not merely for the 
words spoken to Neville, but for the whole intrigue with 
Morgan and the Cardinal of Como. There was, of course 
the difficulty that Parry had but lately been rewarded for the 
very same “treasons,” for which he was now to be executed. 
But this was got over by invoking the name of the Queen 
against whom no reproach could possibly be levelled. During 
Parry’s trial Sir Christopher Hatton said that the Queen 
was so “magnanimous, that, after thou haddest opened those 
traiterous practices [with Morgan] in sort as thou hast laid it 
down in thy confession, she would not so much as acquaint any 
one of her Highness’s Privy Council with it. ... No not till this 
enterprise [with Neville] was discovered and made manifest.” 

It would be obviously unreasonable to offer a set explanation 
of these cryptic words, before we know if there is any truth in 
them.? Still, the following considerations may help to form 
some ideas on the subject. 

It was, of course, Parry’s policy, as it was that of other 


1 Sir Simonds D’Ewes, Journals of Parliaments during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, 1682, p. 340. 

2 Although we do not know the exact terms of Parry’s revelations to the Queen, 
we have many of his letters to Lord Burghley, begging for great rewards because of 
the greatness of his services (¢.¢., Lansdowne MS, xliii. n. 7). He would not have 
written thus of services unknown to Burghley, yet there were no other services 
except his revelations. 
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courtiers, to make his appeals to the Sovereign in person, when 
he could. Elizabeth greatly enjoyed hearing about plots, as we 
shall see. This explains his silence about the intrigue with 
Morgan in his otherwise detailed letters of intelligence to 
Burghley. He wished the discovery made to Elizabeth to be 
dramatic and complete. To a certain extent he calculated 
aright. Elizabeth was considerably influenced in his favour, as 
her interference against the Commons plainly showed. On the 
other hand, his attempt to act apart from her Ministers gave 
them an excuse for washing their hands of him at the first 
opportunity. When the Queen had changed her mind, therefore, 
he had not a single defender, and so received without mercy the 
reward of his many demerits ; protesting, however, to the end 
that he was “never guilty of any intention of killing Queen 
Elizabeth.”?! 

Before we trace the connection of the Parry episode with 
Queen Mary’s fate, it will not be amiss to note certain character- 
istics which are distinctly signs of the times. Parry himself 
may be considered as a rather favourable specimen of the 
Elizabethan conspirator. He is as usual a spendthrift, one who, 
though generally respectable, does not stick at crimes of 
violence, at changing his religion, and at abusing the most 
sacred rites and professions, when such measures seemed 
advisable. The corruption begins at Court, and ends in the 
most debased selfishness. His last letters to Elizabeth and 
Burghley (the former subscribed “ Parry, killed chiefly by your 
own hard hand”)—while pleading for life, make his prayer 
distinctly conditional. Unless he is promised support he has no 
wish to live. Yet there is something interesting about the man, 
a vein of Dickens-like philosophy and a touch of humanity, 
which lifts him to a higher category than that of the mere spies 
and bloodhounds of whom we shall meet too many later on. 

Elizabeth’s Ministers come before us in a very unlovable 

1 If one were to push conjecture a step further, one might surmise that the real 
reason for Parry’s death, was the conflict between Walsingham and the extremists 
and Burghley and the moderates. Parry in his confessions complains that ‘‘two 
great men” had continually oppressed him—presumably Leicester and Walsingham. 
The latter had, perhaps, intercepted Parry’s letter of February 22nd to Morgan, of 
which we shall see more immediately, for it is now among Walsingham’s papers, 
though it may have got there later. If intercepted, it would have excited suspicions. 
Walsingham again would have profoundly suspected the better and more humane 
side of Parry’s character, while Burghley would have liked it. Indeed, it is impossible 
to doubt that Burghley had steadily favoured him. The tone of Parry’s many letters to 


him leave no doubt as to this, and it is confirmed by Burghley having commended 
to him his son who was starting on a tour abroad. 
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light. After encouraging Parry in the dishonourable trade of 
informer, they do him to death without mercy, when it suits 
their policy. They perfectly well understood that a man in 
his position would have to dabble in suspicious intrigues, but 
his blood would be useful to excite the Puritans to still greater 
fanaticism, and they remorselessly overwhelmed him with 
obloquy, butchered him in public, and made use both of 
preaching and public prayers to impress on the people the idea 
that the Queen had providentially escaped from murder. The 
harangues and forms of prayer used on this occasion have been 
religiously preserved by Strype. If such cruelty was shown 
to one of their own tools, what justice or consideration were 
these men likely to show her whom they considered the “bosom 
serpent ” ? 

On the whole the Catholic clergy came out well from the 
trial of their spirit cunningly put upon them by the tempter. 
Not one of the priests, whose opinions he endeavoured to draw 
out, gave him any handle for an accusation of lax doctrine in 
the matter of regicide, while nearly all, especially those in touch 
with England, seemed to have condemned the practice both 
strictly and clearly. The Cardinal of Como shows to the least 
advantage, his original readiness to give ear to Parry’s stories 
was unwise and undignified, and his final transmission of the 
Indulgence, which he did in opposition to the repeated 
dissuasions of the Nuncio in Paris, was at best a piece of great 
stupidity. And indeed it must not be taken for granted that 
he really deserves even this lenient judgment. For it was 
he who should have protested against the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, the Ban against the Prince of Orange, and 
other inexcusable excesses of the Catholic party, but did not do 
so. He was, moreover, very seriously compromised by George 
Gifford’s proposal for assassination, as we shall see in due course. 
Indeed, it seems hard to avoid the conclusion that he sometimes 
fell from the level which the Church upholds to that of the 
majority of Italian princes of that day, who were notoriously 
tolerant of the use of the stiletto.. But however this may be, 
there is at least nothing really conclusive against the Cardinal 
in this case. He may have understood that Parry was to be 
employed in one of the many dangerous but laudable enterprises 
on which Mary’s servants had so often to embark, a4 ., the 
carrying of despatches, distributing books and pamphlets, visiting 


1 I have gone into details on this subject in the articles quoted above. 
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prisoners, or arranging escapes. In this case his letter, though 
unwise, need not be more severely condemned. 

Mary Stuart in one sense comes out well from all attempts 
to implicate her in Parry’s schemes. He himself maintained 
that she knew nothing of them, and her correspondence 
confirms this. But what are we to say of her continuing her 
confidence in Morgan, when a case, and even then a fairly 
strong case, was made out for his having discussed Elizabeth’s 
murder with Parry? This is a serious question which we shall 
be better able to answer later on.! 

That Thomas Morgan treated with Parry in earnest about 
Elizabeth’s assassination, is not susceptible of direct proof, 
but taking all the circumstances into consideration, it seems to 
be hardly doubtful. On the one hand, the English Government 
did not in fact produce convincing evidence against him, and 
there is much truth in Parry’s acknowledgment that all 
depended on balancing his “ nay” with my “yea.” If that were 
really all, then the scale ought of course to incline in favour of 
Morgan ; but it is not all. Morgan’s most hearty co-operation 
in the next conspiracy must excite our suspicions of his 
participation in this. There is, moreover, a letter from Parry 
to him still extant in the Record Office, to which attention has 
not yet been drawn.’ It was written after Parry had been well 
received by Elizabeth, and while he was trying to keep in touch 
with all parties. He says: 


I have not been careless of the debt undertaken, but being meanly 
satisfied before my departure from Paris, I laboured by conference with 
a singular man on the side® to be fully informed what might be done 


1 The following passage from Mary’s trial was certainly not reported in any 
friendly spirit, and needs confirmation. Still, it is the nearest we can at present get 
to her mind on this subject. 

**When the Lord Treasurer had mentioned that she knew Morgan well, which 
had sent Parry privily to murder the Queen, and that she had assigned him a yearly 
pension, she replied that she knew not whether Parry had done so, but she knew 
that Morgan had lost all for her sake, and that therefore it concerned her in honour 
to relieve him ; and she was not bound to revenge the injury done the Queen by 
a friend, that had deserved well at her hands; yet she had terrified the man from 
such wicked attempts, but contrariwise (she said) pensions have been assigned out of 
England to Patrick Gray, and to the Scots, my adversaries, as also to my son.” 
(State Trials, vol. i. p. 146, i.) 

7 R. O. Eliz., Dom. Addenda, vol. xxviii. n. 61. It may however be that this 
letter was written with the connivance of Elizabeth’s Government. 

3 The Calendar reads “on this side,” which would mean in England ; but the 
original reads ‘‘on the side,” which presumably means, “‘on the sea coast,” and 
would refer to his meeting with William Watts, the secular priest, before he embarked 
for England. In his confession and trial Parry referred again to his having been 
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with conscience in that case for the common good. I was learnedly 
overruled, and assured that it ought not to fall into the thought of 
a good Christian. The service, you know, never passed your hand 
and mine, and may, therefore, with more ease and less offence be 
concealed and suppressed. I know that the divine with whom I had 
conference there by your appointment is secret and honest. If you 
will travail to satisfy the greatest,! and to retain my better sort of 
friends in good opinion of me, I shall hold it for a singular pleasure ; 
and if you can use me on this side for you or yours, be assured of me. 

This letter was written a year before Parry’s arrest ; it was not 
meant to accuse Morgan. Yet it seems impossible to doubt that 
Parry is referring to their conferences about the assassination, 
and if so his words undoubtedly prove Morgan’s complicity. 

To sum up. In the episode of Parry we make acquaintance 
with most of the characters, whom we shall have to study 
as we proceed. The Queen of England we see personally 
interested in the success of the spy-system, and though of herself 
inclined to mercy, she is changeable, and ends by yielding to 
the harsher advice of her Ministers. Those Ministers are 
strongly possessed with the idea that Mary must die. They 
have inflamed Puritan feeling to demand her death, and are on 
the look-out for an occasion to take her life. Elizabeth’s court 
and the retinues of her Ministers contain many men of broken 
fortune and reckless morals, who, though not otherwise inhuman 
and uncultured, are most keen on contriving for their own profit 
plots which they may betray, any of which may be the death 
of the Scottish Queen. On the other hand, there is a feeling of 
deep vexation abroad, especially in Catholic countries, at the 
continued successes of Protestant rebellions and religious wars ; 
and here and there a miserable readiness to tolerate the 
desperate remedy of violence. In none is this unholy feeling 
more marked than in Thomas Morgan, whom nevertheless 
Mary, ever a bad judge of men, continues to favour and to 
trust. This was the quarter on which she was most liable to 
attack, her enemies knew it, and in our next paper we shall 
see with what perseverance they endeavour to take advantage 
of the weak point for their own malignant purposes. 

J. H. POLLEN. 


**overruled”” by Watts. While treating with Neville, that is six months after 

writing this letter, Parry consulted another priest, Christopher Driland. So at least 

it is stated in an anonymous report, drawn up ten years later. Driland ‘told them it 

was not lawful to kill her, nevertheless he concealed it,” and for this reason, as it 

seems, suffered imprisonment until his death (T. G. Law, Jesuits and Seculars, p. 135). 
1 Queen Mary is probably meant. 
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V. THE HEART OF A WORKHOUSE. 


ONE day I received a letter from my friend the Unitarian 
minister, who urged me to become a candidate at the Guardians’ 
Election. He explained that the three towns formed one Union, 
but elected their own representatives, who held office for three 
years ; and continuous policy was possible, as the elections for 
the different towns took place in successive years, so that only 
a third of the Board retired in any one year. Had I been of 
his political party, he could have obtained my nomination as 
candidate, and that without difficulty, and if I wished, he would 
speak privately to the chairman and the agent of the other side ; 
but he was afraid there was no way to a seat on the Board 
except through a political door. He would not disguise the 
fact that cathedral towns were notoriously corrupt in regard to 
elections ; and it would require some strength of character to 
avoid the whirlpool. 

When I had expressed my surprise that he should ask me 
to venture upon such an enterprise, and at my time of life, he 
wrote still more vehemently. He quite understood my feelings 
in the matter, but he did not hesitate to ruffle them, for such 
important interests were at stake. “You are a Catholic,” he 
said, “and here are God’s poor with never a Catholic among 
their Guardians. Catholic children come here ; and there ought 
to be at least one Catholic on the Board, that the children may 
be sent to a Catholic home as soon as possible, and receive no 
harm during their stay in this place. Sick Catholics lie 
in our infirmary, aged Catholics live in the wards for old men 
and old women, and in the other parts of the workhouse a 
Catholic family may have to seek shelter from the destitution 
brought upon them by the folly or sin of one parent. Among 
the tramps who sleep in the casual ward there may be Catholics, 
but no provision is made for any religious influence.” 
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I replied that work of such an amount and such a kind 
needed someone young and energetic, and not an old body who 
ought to be preparing for the last journey. 

Still he would take no denial. “Catholics,” he wrote, “are 
necessary. There ought to be some Catholics, men and women, 
on the Board. True, the language of the ‘gentlemen’ would 
sometimes disgrace a tap-room, but Catholic men and women 
ought to face more than that for the sake of the children. 
There ought to be Catholic men among the Guardians to 
protect Catholic inmates and to serve on the Finance and Land 
Committees. And among the Guardians there ought to be 
Catholic women to see that the sick women are properly treated, 
that the little girls are protected as much as possible from 
conversation with the bad women, and that the old women have 
suitable clothing. Besides, young women sometimes enter just 
before they become mothers; and at such a time, when they 
have lost their position among respectable Protestants, they 
might be touched by the peculiar influence of a good Catholic 
woman, even if she never spoke definitely of her own creed. 
I have known a respectable Protestant gentleman sneer at the 
saintship of Mary Magdalen. But you and those of your 
communion, if you are as sincere as 1 hold you, must draw the 
abandoned to your Master’s Cross.” 

Again I pleaded my feebleness; and again his vehemence 
increased. Dating his letter from the Board-room, he wrote that 
he did not look for physical strength in me, and he would insist 
upon my Catholic profession, which bound me to prove the 
supernatural life by my work. “It is,” said he, “the failure, the 
ghastly failure of Protestantism to prove itself even human, 
that has made our Poor Law system what it is. An Anglican 
parson, who was a candidate, and eventually a_ successful 
candidate, for the chaplaincy of a workhouse, told me he 
regarded the place as a human dust-heap, and a young 
Protestant doctor assured me that a workhouse practice offered 
a fine field for medical work, as one could experiment upon the 
poor. But look at the heart of the workhouse, and see what 
spirit reigns there. We all are determined in a great measure 
by our traditions. Those of the English Poor Law began in 
earnest with Henry VIII. Till then the monasteries, as their 
account-books and other contemporary records prove, made 
provision for the sick, taught the children, gave work to the 
able, hospitality to the traveller, and help to the struggling 
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farmer. But Henry seized the monastic property. Some of 
it he gave to courtiers, who turned it into sheep-farms, evicting 
the tenants for that purpose. Some of it was sold to merchants, 
who cared only for profit; and to gain this, they ground the 
faces of the poor. Very many people, having no means of 
livelihood, were driven to beg, for which they received the whip 
and the stocks on their first conviction ; the second time they 
lost the right ear; and the third time spelt death. Under 
Edward VI., the Supreme Head of the English Protestant 
Church, the Protestant Parliament went further. It enacted 
that a working-man found without a master was to be branded 
and sold as a slave for two years, to be fed on bread and water 
at his master’s pleasure, and to be compelled by whip and chain. 
If he attempted to escape, the slavery became lifelong; he 
might be bound with an iron ring and sold or bequeathed as a 
chattel; and if he dared resist the penalty was death. His 
children also, if they tried to run away, became slaves for 
life. 

“I confess,” continued my friend, “it is difficult to read 
this, but it causes me to feel more intensely that I was morally 
right, as well as logically true, in denying any claim of 
Protestantism upon my soul. Let it bear itself ever so proudly, 
yet it cannot efface those pages which record its enslavement of 
white freemen for the crime of poverty. Either my Unitarianism 
or your Catholicism must be right, and if your religion should 
prove to be the true one, the angels of the children and the poor 
will impeach many an English Protestant at God’s Last 
Judgment.” 

“The system of enslavement,” went on the letter, “ proved 
a failure, and Elizabeth approved the famous Law which 
compelled the relief of the poor by compulsory rates, and 
ordered work for the unemployed, relief for the infirm, punish- 
ment for the idle, and apprenticeship for poor children. In her 
reign, however, our modern English life developed those 
abnormal and unlovely features, the swift growth of national 
wealth side by side with a rapid increase in the number of the 
absolutely poor, and the substitution of compulsory aid for 
the more humane relief of religious organizations. Under 
the Commonwealth, when the Old Testament was often on 
men’s lips, Sir Matthew Hale could say that the English nation 
was then more deficient in prudent provision for the poor than 
any other Christian State. Under George I. the paupers were 
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farmed out to masters, who soon discovered the rate in aid of 
wages, reducing their own payment to a trifling sum, and 
compelling their workmen to apply for relief. So it happened 
that a large part of the wages was really paid by the poor rate- 
payers, who thus became poorer than the very people in receipt 
of relief.” 

At this point I laid the letter on the table, that I might 
recollect myself a little. In my friend there was something 
I could not regard as the natural condition of a soul. He 
seemed to me at those times, when he had met some instance 
of injustice, to be like an inland lake, swept with stormwinds, 
and wearing out its energy in assailing invincible barriers. As 
I thought upon this, it dawned upon me his soul had been 
touched by the Divine Life, so that it could not remain 
indifferent ; yet it had not been so illumined by the Divine Light, 
that it could labour calmly in the consciousness of the Divine 
Love. And through the fume of contention my friend did not 
always discern distinctions clear to those who dwell in the hush 
of life. Some of the Protestants whom I knew and know, have 
lived in strenuous effort to oppose evil and right wrong. Gentle 
and gracious souls, born into a chaos of religious and social 
questions, they would do all and more than all they could, even 
though, through no fault of theirs, deprived of the resources 
and the guidance, which form the privilege and the responsi- 
bility of Catholics. I could not forget it was as Protestant 
clergymen, Newman and Faber, Ward and Manning, gained 
much of what availed them later, even as St. Paul’s training in 
Judaism became a powerful factor in his apostolic work. 

I knew one, a University man, gathering waifs and strays 
around him, and surrendering the more attractive aspects of 
life that he might give the lads a home, an education, a moral 
character, and above all, the religion of his Master. There 
were others whom I knew, or of whom I had heard ; and they 
were labouring in the slums as Ritualist clergymen, or volun- 
teering for whatever work seemed to make heroism possible. 
It might be as teachers in a night-school, or as oarsmen in a 
lifeboat ; or it might be in the more dreary toil of municipal 
committees. 

Not all who have inherited Protestantism have inherited 
the protestings. And of those who have, many protest, not 
against the Catholic Church, of which they know little or 
nothing, but against an imaginary horror, created by novelists, 
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at once crude and ignorant. But men, like my friend, who 
battle for some purpose, seldom encounter old-world courtesy 
and generous frankness. Rather, they will probably meet the 
pushful and overbearing, those who are mutineers when ruled 
and martinets when ruling. Then, too quickly, they fling their 
scorn against the whole battalion, without considering those 
serving in the hospital tents. 

Such and many such things came to my mind, till at last I 
woke from my reverie. Then I resumed the reading of the letter. 

“ All I have said,” he urged, “may seem ancient history, but 
in human life, nothing is ancient. All achievement lives in 
our spirit, in our very language. But if you will, turn to the 
close of the eighteenth century, the period of revolution. Then 
Germany, France, and England began those phases from which 
they have not yet issued. Germany attempted an upheaval in 
philosophy, and rebelled against the reality of the world and 
the Providence of God. France slew her king and many of 
her nobles, for hers was a political revolution. But the English 
overthrow was industrial ; and by means of the new machinery 
the land became remarkable for factories, in which the bodies 
and souls of boys and girls were disfigured and mutilated and 
slain. You think my language excessive. Then I ask you to 
read any dispassionate account of the time. Because of the 
shocking immorality in those early factories, the workmen would 
not allow their wives and children to enter the mills, till wages 
had been reduced to a starvation level. But the manufacturers 
made terms with the overseers of the poor, who provided them 
with workhouse children, on condition that every score might 
include one idiot. Those boys and girls often worked sixteen 
hours a day; and spent their Sunday in cleaning the machinery. 
They worked under blows ; they were tortured by sharp instru- 
ments, and fed on the coarsest food, sometimes the same as that 
given to the pigs; there was no discrimination of the sexes ; 
and those who had attempted to escape wore irons on their 
legs, often to the hips. When they died, it mattered little, for 
the workhouses held more such factory fuel; but the corpses 
were buried in lonely places, lest anyone should notice the 
number of the graves; and no one seemed to care, till vengeance 
came upon the people, who shuddered before the spectre of fever 
that rose from those insanitary factories. 

“The epidemic shook the bosom, if it could not move the 
heart of England; and, in 1802, Parliament raised its arm a 
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little, and enacted that the factory walls were to be washed 
with quicklime and water ; a sufficient number of windows must 
be made; apprentices must have two suits of clothes; and no 
one would be permitted to work the children for more than 
twelve hours a day. But even that measure of reform did not 
include any factory which employed the children of its own 
neighbourhood. At last Sadler and Shaftesbury rose to battle 
for the little ones; and there are not many stories to compare 
with the tragedies unfolded before the Sadler Committee of 
1833. I would move, but I would not harrow your feelings ; so 
I will confine myself to the evidence of poor Elizabeth Bentley. 
At six years of age, she went to the mill, and worked from five 
in the morning till nine at night. When the children flagged 
a little, they were beaten with a strap ; and those who were last 
in finishing any work were systematically beaten, girls as well 
as boys. She, poor child, had been beaten severely, and hurt 
excessively ; for sometimes the overseer chained all the girls in a 
row, and beat them with his thong.” 

There was much more in the letter, and somewhat moved 
by it, I wrote that I was willing to do whatever I could; but 
those crimes were not taking place in our day, and I did not 
like the prospect of such an election, as I had never interfered 
in political matters. Besides, I could not see why political 
intrigues should be introduced into the local administration of 
the Poor Law. 

My friend explained that the districts had been organized 
by the agents of the political parties. Then, naturally, when 
any one became a candidate for a local office, dependent upon 
the popular vote, he would invite the aid of the political 
committee to which he belonged or subscribed. It followed 
that the committees would sometimes initiate the proceedings 
and choose the candidates. Indeed, this had become almost 
the custom in our towns. It was by no means a perfect 
condition of affairs; but while he was agitating for workhouse 
reform, he could not fight against the party system. Unfortu- 
nately, he himself was compelled to employ it, but if I wished 
to be free from such trammels, and to vote freely in the election 
of a chairman and the appointment of officials, I should become 
a representative of the working classes; and he, for his part, 
would bring the matter before the various labour organizations 
in the town. Nothing, he thought, would be more becoming 
in a tertiary of St. Francis than to voice the interests. of the 
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toilers ; and I should share a work in which my glorious Saint 
would have delighted, compelling the Guardians to build schools 
outside the workhouse. 

“You think,” he said, “that the influence of the former 
system has passed away from Poor Law government. It was not 
long ago a Guardian thought the little ones should be compelled 
to harder work than is theirs ; for at their age he himself had 
been a scarecrow. Another complained that the children were 
treated too well ; and not long after, his little grandsons became 
paupers. When, on the other hand, I spoke against the 
children’s surroundings and their contact with evil persons, the 
first reply confessed that these things had been going on for 
years, but claimed that everything worked very well. After- 
wards, it was denied that such a state of affairs had ever 
existed ; and some people, workhouse contractors among them, 
who occupied some position in the towns, were brought to the 
place that they might write testimonials of its good condition. 
But the other morning I went to the yard of the men’s receiving 
ward and found a boy there. He was standing among some 
convalescents from the room where we see the foul physical 
effects of vice and profligacy. I went to the gate and asked 
another Guardian to inspect the yard. We then entered 
the Board-room ; but when I rose to speak of the matter the 
chairman denied it had ever occurred, and persisted in his 
denial till the other witness confirmed my word. I may tell 
you that on more than one occasion in the women’s receiving 
ward I have found little girls associated with women who 
were suffering from sin. The whole subject must be utterly 
distasteful to you, but if you put your hand to this work you 
must deal with these questions, which probe the very heart of 
our social life. 

“Now,” he continued, “I will counteract the influence of 
those who came and described this house in such glowing 
language. As one of them was a parson, I am determined to 
show the place to a leading Nonconformist. Like many of the 
ministers among the Protestant dissenters, he is a very honest 
man, perhaps not highly educated, and certainly not intelligent 
in regard to the great theological and historical controversies ; 
but his life is pathetic in its troubles, and he suffers much from 
some of his deacons. Indeed, I would not credit what I hear 
as to the life of those unfortunate men had I not seen so much 
myself, A lady of his congregation asked one good man whom 
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I know to meet her carriage and take her into church on the 
one arm, while he carried her cushion under the other. I assure 
you that is a positive fact, and I tell you all this at so much 
length in order that you may appreciate the courage of the 
minister if he dares to come with me, for some of my opponents 
are members of his congregation.” 

Soon afterwards my friend came to see me, and when 
I asked him the result of the minister’s visit, he laughed slightly 
and said, “ First of all, I led him to two new hospital wards, 
which are always shown to visitors. The good man seemed to 
think I was a rogue, and he took every opportunity of expres- 
sing his admiration of all he saw. He stopped the nurses to 
congratulate them, and to say London could not equal it. 
I held my head down, and no doubt he thought that a sense 
of shame was at last filling my breast. After some time I 
suggested we should go to the heart of the workhouse, where 
the fresh life-blood was flowing. We then went to the boys’ 
quarters. I opened the door, but the place was empty, not a 
soul to be seen. The contrast between the new wards and the 
schoolroom needed no indication; so we went into the yard, 
which was wet and very dismal. In a corner of it there is a 
low, wretched shed, used indeed as a class-room for the smallest 
pupils; and in it we found the boys seated on the forms, and 
huddled together ; and some of them were crying, for they had 
just been caned for running across the wet yard. When we 
were again outside the school the minister stood still in the 
corridor ; and putting his hands to his head he told me that he 
would go mad if he was two days in that place.” 

As the towns were then showing much dissatisfaction with 
the increasing rates, I thought it strange to hear such accounts 
of a place which absorbed so much public money. When I 
had mentioned this to my friend, he readily answered that vast 
sums were spent upon the management in salaries, pensions, and 
allowances. The Local Government Board had acknowledged 
that the poor received seven shillings only of each guinea 
collected in poor rates; or, to put the matter bluntly, if you 
would give one penny to a poor man you must give two more 
to the man in charge of him. Besides, the waste in such 
institutions is enormous. In walking round the grounds, he 
had seen half loaves among the pigs’ food. Then, it was 
necessary to remember that there were often clandestine 
sources of expense in such institutions. He held evidence to 
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prove that a merchant, who claimed to have supplied food to 
the inmates of another workhouse, had, in reality, sent. private 
goods to an official, the instigator of the fraud. A member of 
a leading firm had complained that they could not get a 
contract, which depended on one of the subordinate officials, 
because they would not give the man a commission. And it 
may naturally be supposed that those who do give such 
bounties compensate themselves from the goods they supply. 
So that from the Poor Law expenses we must deduct two-thirds 
for management, and another fraction for mismanagement in 
waste and subsidies. 

“ Beyond a doubt,” said my friend, “there are many excellent 
men and women among officials and contractors, and on them 
the system presses the more heavily, for they will not help 
themselves by dishonourable means. On the other hand, not 
long ago, I saw a Guardian wipe his lips as he came from an 
official’s room ; and afterwards, at the Board meeting, I hear 
him deliver a speech in favour of that official. On another 
occasion I[ went to see another official, and in his room I found 
a Guardian, drunk, and waiting till they could find a trap to 
carry him home. I brought forward a motion that no one in 
the house be permitted to treat any Guardian with drink, but 
it was defeated by a large majority. Now I devote myself 
to this one purpose, the removing the children from the heart of 
the workhouse. It is a proverb that those who are reared in a 
workhouse die in one, and in any case, the removal will brighten 
those little lives at an age when they are most impressionable ; 
it will ensure a management more amenable to public opinion ; 
and it will protect them from such shameful assaults as that 
for which an inmate, himself a former pupil of the school, 
was lately sent to prison.” 

About the date of my friend’s conversion, the schools, for 
which he had struggled, were opened ; and no long time elapsed 
before the school committee bore witness to the benefits for 
which he had hoped. And, indeed, I have sometimes thought 
it not a little remarkable that he and another, the two Guardians 
who contended most earnestly for the schools, received the grace 
of conversion on the completion of their work. But I would 
like to add two extracts from letters he wrote to me in those 
days of difficulty. “Yes,” he assured me, “I feel you are right. 
The Guardians do not see Christ in the children; and when I 
quoted that sentence to some of them they laughed, for they 
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thought the remark absurd. ‘Of course not, said one. ‘Christ 
was God.’ But I am doubly thankful for the saying. Though 
I have heard the phrase from my boyhood it now flashes a light 
upon my soul; and it gives actuality to the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. You could not, I think, have so happily indicated 
the cause of failure, were you not a Catholic, for whom the 
Word has indeed been made Flesh. Only among you can that 
doctrine be firm and enduring, for it flows over your thought 
and devotion into your life and action. Now, the mystery that 
trembles behind human eyes seems to be unveiled a little; and 
I cannot look upon a pauper child without thinking of Divine 
Love in Its humiliation.” 

In another letter I find the second passage. “ Yesterday,” it 
runs, “a little fellow, in the boys’ hospital ward, expressed a wish 
to see me. I went; but it was somewhat awkward, as I ama 
Unitarian minister, and he knew little,except stray memories of 
the Anglican catechism. He had been brought up in the school, 
and apprenticed from it; but he was soon seized by the con- 
sumption, now killing him. He knew he was dying ; so I asked 
him to think of God ; but he answered me very plaintively that 
he had never gone to church since he left school; and he 
thought it cowardly to turn to God at the end. The poor child 
listened to me; and it came into my mind to tell him that, 
perhaps, God had sent me just to say, ‘Come back.’ Then I 
said what a good boy he had been, and what a good influence 
he had exercised over the other boys ; and I told him I was sure 
God would reward him for it. I tried to pray with him. It was 
hard, a little; but the Name of Jesus came so much into my 
mind, that I asked God to keep the Life and Death of Jesus 
before the lad; and somehow, as I prayed, I felt my own 
darkness. The little man bade me good-bye, hopefully I thought. 
That is all. He has gone from the heart of the workhouse to 
the Heart of God.” 

One of my friend’s companions tells me that he well 
remembers an occasion on which the extravagance and failure 
of workhouses formed the subject of discussion. The Unitarian 
minister spoke out boldly, and insisted that nothing could 
compensate for a spiritual motive in such work. Somebody 
rejoined that the idea suggested a method like that of the 
medieval monks ; and he agreed. The managers’ vow of poverty 
would save vast sums; and, in return, such workmen asked 
nothing more than permission to comfort the souls of the poor. 
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In our day the project may seem absurd, but only because we 
are enduring a phase materialist and irreligious. “But,” said he, 
“| anticipate a time when the spiritual motives and methods of 
Merry England shall be revived, and transform the temporal 
methods and motives of Puritan England. Then our treatment 
of the poor shall be for the healing of body and soul ; and for 
my own part, I would welcome the Catholic Church to the 
labour, for it alone is competent ; and it would be competent, 
if it had no other ideal and no other motive power than that 
of the Sacred Heart.” 


M. N. 
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ONE of the most perplexing questions of early ecclesiastical 
history is the problem raised by the attitude of pious Christians 
during the first eleven centuries towards the Blessed Eucharist 
reserved for the use of the sick. That it was so reserved, 
whether in churches or in buildings annexed to them, or in 
private houses, is not disputed. That men like the Venerable 
Bede or St. Paschasius Radbertus—we need not here discuss 
the great doctors of an earlier age—believed in the Real 
Presence, is equally beyond a doubt. There is not even wanting 
on occasion a certain note of tenderness in the references we 
find to the Divine Victim who is offered daily in the Sacrifice of 
the Mass or who comes to His servants so lovingly in Holy 
Communion. But we meet with very little in those early times 
to suggest any realization of this privilege of the abiding 
Eucharistic Presence. If any evidence of what we should now 
call a “ visit to the Blessed Sacrament” can be quoted of earlier 
date than the year 1100, I confess it is not known to me. Nay, 
even prayers or hymns in honour of the Eucharist are very rare 
outside the actual text of the liturgy. Of that “joy in the 
Presence of Thy blessed Body, sweet Saviour Christ, in the 
Holy Sacrament of the altar,” for which Blessed Thomas More 
made daily petition, it must be confessed that we find little 
trace in the earlier periods of Christian history. 

Before going further, it may be interesting to call attention 
to one or two of the monuments of the faith of our ancestors 
which do remain to us. It is true that they are connected with 
Holy Communion, and in some sense lie outside the scope of 
our present inquiry, but they may help to convey an idea 
of the mental attitude towards the Blessed Sacrament of those 
who wrote them. The first is a prayer headed, /n Cena Domini 
(“for Maundy Thursday”), from the Book of Cerne, a collection 
of prayers which belonged to the English Bishop Aethelwold, 
who ruled the see of Lichfield from 818 to 830. 
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O God, refuge of the poor, hope of the lowly, salvation of the 
afflicted, who banishing the foreshadowings of carnal victims didst 
consecrate for us a spiritual and living offering most pleasing to Thy 
Father, when whilst Thy disciples supped, blessing and distributing the 
bread and the chalice, Thou didst say: “Take and eat, this is my 
Body,” and again, “This is the chalice of my Blood of the new 
testament which shall be offered for you, and for many unto the 
remission of sins,” I return Thee thanks, and by this [token] I 
earnestly beseech Thy clemency, that purified and sanctified by this 
most holy and saving ransom, I may deserve, O my Lord Jesus Christ, 
to be redeemed here and in the future. Amen.! 


This prayer would seem not to be in any proper sense 
liturgical, but intended for private devotion. In the form in 
which it appears in the Book of Cerne it must have been copied 
from some collection compiled for the use of women, for the 
feminine gender is employed: purificata et sanctificata. What 
I wish to note here is that although evidently meant for 
Holy Communion, and directed to the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, the prayer is not so much addressed 70 the 
Blessed Sacrament, as written about the Blessed Sacrament, 
and the same feature seems to be observable in all similar 
monuments of devotion preserved from the early centuries. 
It certainly is so in the instance of the remarkable hymn of 
Irish origin preserved in The Bangor Antiphonary, which dates 
from the year 680. I borrow Dr. Neale’s translation, with some 


slight modifications. 


Come saints and take the Body of the Lord 

And drink the holy Blood for you outpour’d. 

By that pure Body and that holy Blood 

Saved and refreshed we render thanks to God. 
This sacred mystery, Flesh and Blood as well, 
Has snatched all scatheless from the jaws of hell. 
Salvation’s Giver, Christ, God’s only Son 

By His dear Cross and Blood the world hath won. 
Offered was He for greatest and for least, 
Himself the Victim, and Himself the Priest. 
Victims were offered by the law of old, 

Which in a type this heav’nly mystery told. 

He, Lord of light, and Saviour of our race 

Hath given to His saints a wondrous grace. 
Approach ye then with faithful hearts sincere 
And take the safeguard of salvation here. 


1 The Book of Cerne, ed. Dom Kuypers, p. 139. 
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He that His saints in this world rules and shields 
To all believers life eternal yields. 
He feeds the hungry with the Bread of Heaven, 
And living streams to those who thirst are given 
Alpha and Omega to whom shall bow 
All nations at the Doom, is with us now. 

Amen.! 


There can be no question as to the reality of the faith in the 
Real Presence to which these verses testify, but it is, as its very 
heading proves, a Communion hymn. What we are concerned 
with at present is the attitude of the faithful in the early 
centuries towards the Blessed Sacrament outside of Mass and 
Communion. In this regard it seems to me that there is much 
which we who have been brought up to so deep and constant a 
realization of the Eucharistic Presence in our midst can only 
view with astonishment. It is not of course what was said or 
done in the early ages, but rather what was left unsaid and undone 


? Hymnus quando communicant sacerdotes : 


Sancti venite — Christi corpus sumite, 
Sanctum bibentes — quo redempti sanguinem. 
Salvati Christi — corpore et sanguine, 

A quo refecti — laudes dicamus Deo. 

Hoc sacramento — corporis et sanguinis 
Omnes exuti — ab inferni faucibus. 

Dator salutis — Christus, Filius Dei, 
Mundum salvavit — per crucem et sanguinem. 
Pro universis — immolatus Dominus, 

Ipse sacerdos — existit et hostia. 

Lege praeceptum — immolari hostias, 

Qua adumbrantur — divina mysteria. 

Lucis indultor — et salvator omnium, 
Praeclaram sanctis — largitus est gratiam. 
Accedant omnes — pura mente creduli, 
Sumant aeternam — salutis custodiam. 
Sanctorum custos — rector quoque Dominus, 
Vitae perennis — largitor credentibus. 
Coelestem panem — dat esurientibus, 

De fonte vivo — praebet sitientibus, 


Alpha et Omega — ipse Christus Dominus 
Venit, venturus — judicare homines. 


The Bangor Antiphonary, Henry Bradshaw Society, ii. p. 10. By the word 
“« saints,” as used in the first line and twice afterwards, the Celtic writer probably 
meant no more than “ faithful Christians.” It is important to remember this in 
reading early Celtic documents. 
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that creates the difficulty. But that we may fairly appreciate 
what the difficulty is, we must first get rid of some of the 
distinctively misleading statements which abound in the more 
popular treatises on the subject. 

Let me begin with the assertion commonly made that in 
the reservation of the Eucharist it was customary since the 
time when the Church left the catacombs to keep a lamp 
continually burning before the altar or the recess where the 
Blessed Sacrament was kept. Canon Corblet, an archzologist 
of distinction, who is the author of a very well known treatise 
upon the history of the Blessed Eucharist, begins his chapter 
upon the tabernacle lamp in the following terms: 


The Blessed Sacrament lamp is a sign of joy. “ Every one knows,” 
says the liturgist Amalarius, “that by the light of candles and lamps is 
betokened the joy of the Church. It is a figure of the Divinity which 
in the days of Moses as later on in the supper chamber manifested 
itself in the form of flames. It is the attribute of Jesus Christ, who 
said of Himself, I am the light of the world. It is the sign of the 
royalty of Christ our Lord in this sense that of old a light was borne 
before emperors and kings to do homage to their supreme majesty. 
It is a mark of our devotion towards the Blessed Sacrament because 
its light burns away before Him as our heart ought to shine by faith 
and to be consumed by love. It is further a symbol of the humanity 
of Jesus Christ, of His grace, of good works and of eternal glory.” 


All this is presented to the unsuspecting reader as a 
quotation from Amalarius, who died in A.D. 850. The remarks are 
interesting enough, but they are surely not those of Amalarius 
or of any other liturgist in the ninth century. So far as I can 
unravel the mystery, after a vain search for this supposed 
quotation, it would seem that the whole attribution is the 
outcome of some accidental transposition of inverted commas. 
Amalarius is no doubt to be credited with various general 
observations upon the symbolism of lights, but the passage as 
it stands is apparently borrowed from a modern writer, 
M. l’Abbé Jobin, who has grafted his own very precise inter- 
pretations upon Amalarius’s generalities. 

I pass over Canon Corblet’s appeal in the next place to 
certain extremely doubtful objects from the catacombs which 
apparently have traces of lamps attached to them, and which 
the Canon assumes to be “eucharistic towers,” to turn to a 
definite statement more easy of verification. 


1 Corblet, Histoire du Sacrement de l’ Eucharistic, ii. 433. Paris, 1886. 
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The custom of burning a lamp before the Blessed Sacrament [he 
assures us] was already widely spread in the fourth century. But the 
most ancient document we possess, which must have converted it into 
a sort of obligation, is an ordinance of the Synod of Verdun in the 
sixth century. “ Let the place,” it is there said, “where the precious 
treasure of the Eucharist is kept, be elevated from the ground, and 
worthy of this purpose, and if the resources of the church permit let 
there always be a lamp burning before it.” 


No synod of Verdun is known to have been held in the 
sixth century, nor have we any details of the synods held there 
for many centuries afterwards. Here again the error probably 
arises from M. Corblet’s adoption in all good faith of an error 
found in the book before him. The passage is taken from 
Chardon’s Histoire des Sacrements,5 and Chardon, quoting 
from a MS,., certainly says “sixiéme siecle,” but there must 
unquestionably be either a misprint or a blunder in this 
attribution of date. It is inconceivable that such statutes of 
the sixth century should have been passed over without a word 
by writers like Mansi, Hartzheim, Hefele, and others, who have 
been diligent in collecting everything that was known about the 
synods of Verdun held at a much later period. 

Canon Corblet’s next piece of evidence is hardly more 
conclusive: “ The council of Aix-la-Chapelle,” he says, “held in 
838, anathematizes those who steal the candles which ought to 
burn perpetually before the Holy of Holies.” Now, although 
the passage here alluded to can be identified without difficulty, 
it appears upon examination to be more than doubtful whether 
it bears the meaning which M. Corblet attaches to it. The 
council is denouncing and taking measures to suppress the 
depredations of all kinds committed upon the property of the 
Church by various secular lords ; and thereupon it proceeds as 
follows :* 


Likewise in the same Book of Leviticus* we read, “ The fire shall 
always burn upon the altar, and the priest shall feed it, putting wood 
on it every day in the morning, and laying on the holocaust, shall burn 
thereupon the fat of the peace offerings. This is the perpetual fire 
which shall never go out upon the altar.” These words of the law 
are much to be pondered and dreaded by those who presumptuously 
despoil churches of the means of keeping alight this perpetual fire, 
that is to say, the lamps which ought, through the contributions of the 


1 Book iii. ch. 13. 
2 Concilium Aquisgranense, A.D. 836, § 30. % Leviticus vi. 13—14. 
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faithful, to be kept tended in basilicas consecrated to God. And if 
the children of Aaron, Nadab, and Abiu, because by their negli- 
gence the fire which ought to have been kept perpetually alight on 
the altar was allowed to go out and strange fire was offered before God, 
were on this account consumed by flames springing out of the ground, 
most deservedly, we say it with deep sorrow of heart, will those be 
destroyed bya terrible death who presumptuously extinguish the fire 
of the Lord in the basilicas dedicated and consecrated to Him. And 
if it be asked when they extinguish this fire, it is plain that when they 
plunder those resources out of which the same fire ought to be 
maintained for the Lord, it is then they extinguish it.! 


Now, I do not mean to say that this passage has no bearing 
upon the question of the maintenance of a sanctuary lamp in 
early times. But it does not, it seems to me, when carefully 
examined afford any reliable foundation for a positive assertion. 
It is by no means clear that the Council laid it down that the 
lamps in the Christian churches ought to burn perpetually night 
and day like the fire of the ancient holocaust. The point of the 
comparison may well be that the Sacrifice of the Mass goes on 
continually to the end of time, and that the lights which burn 
during it are in this sense continuous, and resemble the sacri- 
ficial fire of old. There is in any case no direct mention of the 
reservation of the Blessed Sacrament, and even were the lamp 
kept lighted without intermission, this might be simply a tribute 
to the sacredness of the place where the Holy Sacrifice was 
offered. Undoubtedly this protest of the Council of Aix-la- 
Chapelle is of importance, and it ought perhaps to be remem- 
bered that in the Greek Orthodox Church a lamp is kept lighted 
before the altar, ostensibly as a tribute of veneration to the Sacra- 
mental Presence in the artophorion, though in other respects the 
Greeks show hardly any traces of an extra-liturgical cu/tus of the 
Eucharist. But, on the other hand, we must equally bear in 
mind certain definite instances where the perpetual light has no 
relation to the Blessed Sacrament. In the ancient Customs of 
Cluny, for example, which were drawn up by St. Ulrick in the 
second half of the eleventh century, it seems to be clearly 
stated that the Holy Eucharist was reserved in a golden dove 
suspended above the high altar ;* and yet, when speaking of 
the incensing of the other altars of the church, we are told that 
on festivals the deacon was to incense the five principal altars 


1 Mansi, Concilia, vol. xiv. p. 706. 
* Consuetudines, bk. i. cap. 8, bk. ii. cap. 30. . Migne, ?.Z. 149, pp. 653 and 722. 
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that were nearest, and also “that to which the community went 
at Vespers and at Lauds, where also a candle is kept burning 
both during the night and in the day-time.”! Clearly the fact 
of a candle being kept burning before an altar was not 
necessarily a sign of the presence of the Blessed Sacrament, 
though the extreme reverence for the Eucharist inculcated in 
the Cluny Consuetudines, especially in the purifying of paten 
and chalice,? suggests that such a light was very possibly kept 
burning before the high altar as well. But a still plainer case of 
perpetual lights which had no connection with the Blessed 
Sacrament is supplied by a will quoted by Ughelli in his 
account of the diocese of Bergamo. Here Bishop Adalbert, in 
the year 922, leaves an endowment for a lamp (cecendele) to burn 
continuously for his soul before the altar of the Holy Trinity 
which he had consecrated in the Cathedral,* and in front of 
which altar he himself desired to be buried, nothing being said 
that would suggest that the Blessed Sacrament was reserved 
there, although elaborate instructions are given about many 
details. Further, the same Bishop made another handsome 
bequest to the church of St. Alexander, in order that, for the 
relief of his soul and of those of his relatives, a lamp might burn 
night and day before the body of St. Alexander which was there 
enshrined.t| Even at a somewhat later date, when we are told 
that at St. Albans Abbot Paul, who ruled the monastery from 
1077 to 1093, “gave to the church a silver basin, stipulating 
that it was to hold a wax candle to burn continually before the 
high altar,” we cannot be quite sure that this was intended to 
honour the Blessed Sacrament. It is not until the preaching of 
Eustace, Abbot of Flai, in the year i200, that we meet with 
evidence of any general practice of venerating the Body of 
the Lord by burning a light before It. Indeed, the terms in 
which the chroniclers speak of Eustace’s preaching seem 
distinctly to suggest that he was recommending what was 
hitherto unfamiliar, at any rate in England. “He also laid it 
down,” says Walter of Coventry, “that in London and in many 
other places, there should be in every church where it was 


1 Migne, did. p. 718. 

* “* Ubi quantumlibet clara dies sit, tamen cum cereo utrumque, patena scilicet 
super quam Domini corpus fractum fuerit, et calix, diligentissime considerentur a 
subdiacono et a ministro, si quid forte vel minutissimum de corpore Domini 
remanserit,” &c. (/éid. p. 723.) 

* The Cathedral was dedicated to St. Vincent. 

* Ughelli, /ta/ia Sacra, vol. iv. pp. 616—621. 
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practicable, a burning lamp or some other perpetual light before 
the Lord’s Body,” and later on, when preaching at York by 
permission of the Archbishop Geoffrey, the son of Henry II., he 
induced the people to impose upon themselves a contribution 
of one farthing for every five shilling’s worth of goods sold, “ to 
buy a light for the church” and for the support of the poor. 
And to collect these contributions he had alms-boxes erected in 
every parish church, which two or three trustworthy members of 
the congregation were to look after. 

But the sanctuary lamp offers at best a very indirect proof 
of the cudtus of the Blessed Sacrament in early times, and one 
naturally asks whether we have nothing more immediate and 
conclusive. Without pretending to go further than the evidence 
adduced by previous writers on the subject, it is at least worth 
noticing how extraordinarily slender are the materials which 
are usually appealed to. Neither Canon Corblet, nor even so 
diligent a student as Father Bridgett seem to have found 
anything of moment to record in comparison with the over- 
whelming mass of evidence for the extra-liturgical cu/tus of 
the Eucharist in the later centuries. One of the few direct 
examples to which Canon Corblet appeals is the history of 
St. Wenceslaus, Duke of Bohemia. This same instance has 
been cited by one writer after another, and it is perhaps most 
familiar in the form in which it is presented in the introductory 
chapter of St. Alphonsus Liguori’s Visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament : 


Tender, indeed [writes the Saint], was the devotion of St. Wences- 
laus, Duke of Bohemia, to the most Holy Sacrament. This holy king 
was so enamoured of Jesus there present that he not only gathered the 
wheat and grapes and made the hosts and wine with his own hands and 
then gave them to be used in the holy Sacrifice, but he used even 
during the winter to go at night to visit the church where the Blessed 
Sacrament was kept. These visits enkindled in his beautiful soul such 
flames of divine love, that their ardour imparted itself even to his 
body and took from the snow on which he walked its wonted cold, for 
it is related that the servant who accompanied him on these nightly 
excursions having to walk through the snow suffered much from the 
cold. The holy King on perceiving this, was moved to compassion, 
and commanded him to follow him and only to step in his footmarks ; 
he did so, and never afterwards felt the cold. 


? Walter of Coventry, A/emoriale, ii. pp. 165 and 187. 
2 The Works of St. Alphonsus Liguori, Centenary edition, vol. vi. p. 116. 
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Now while the story of the gathering of the wheat and 
grapes is probably authentic, seeing that it is recorded in great 
detail by Bishop Gumpold (967—985), who composed the first 
Life of St. Wenceslaus about forty years after the death of the 
Saint, still this has nothing to say to the veneration of 
the Blessed Sacrament outside of Mass. On the other hand, the 
visiting of the churches wears a somewhat different aspect when 
we read of it in the good Bishop’s confused and grandiloquent 
Latin. These are his actual words as nearly as it is possible to 
translate them. 


When the fast of arduous observance which the Church’s law 
prescribes came round in due season, the holy youth [Wenceslaus} 
though continually interrupted by the secular affairs connected with the 
government of his kingdom, nevertheless passed each day most devoutly 
in the work of unwearied prayer, which rose to Heaven winged with the 
abundant distribution of alms to the poor. But during the night- 
time persisting in uninterrupted vigils and regardless of gentle sleep, so 
soon as deep silence settled down upon all, he scorned the comfort of 
his luxurious chamber, rose from his bed by stealth, silently awakened 
his page, snatched up his dog-eared prayer book (codicellum manuali 
JSrequentia rugosum eripit), quitted the palace unknown to the guards, 
and then with only his page for companion traversed the steep 
mountain heights or the perilous descents of the valleys, hastening 
barefoot from hamlet to hamlet along roads and by-paths rough with 
stones or frozen with ice, busied the while with the continuous recita- 
tion of psalms and other prayers, in order to seek out one by one the 
various churches.! So full of bodily discomfort was the pilgrimage that 
his tender feet being cut and wounded, the blood flowed freely and left 
behind the traces of his passage. And so returning home and concealing 
all that the spirit had wrought within, he seated himself again on his 
throne and was clothed in rich attire, while his most pure flesh under- 
neath felt the continual pricking of the hair shirt.” 


It will be noticed first that the season is Lent, and that we 
have here primarily an account of St. Wenceslaus’ practices of 
mortification, secondly that the point of the description lies in the 
painful journeying from place to place, not in the prayer before 


1 “Ttinera . . . nudipes singulatim ecclesias quaeritando perlustrabat.”’ It is to 
be remembered that Bishop Gumpold is practically our sole authority for the Life of 
St. Wenceslaus. Later biographers have only paraphrased him, adding their own 
fictions. 

2 Migne, ?.Z. 135, p. 929. The ingenious reader may urge that there must have 
been lamps burning in the churches if St. Wenceslaus was to make any use of his 
prayer book. I am afraid, however, that Bishop Gumpold is not a historian whom 
it would be safe to press too far in the direction of a literal interpretation. 


VOL. CIX. Z 
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the Blessed Sacrament, which last is not even mentioned. To 
say the truth it must be obvious that the passage in the 
original biography helps us but little in our inquiry. The story 
of the warm footsteps is not hinted at. The whole of this is a 
later accretion. The visits to the churches may or may not 
have been prompted by the thought of the Eucharistic Presence ; 
but we are in any case left to conjecture. Neither here nor 
in the analogous cases of our own King Alfred and his friend 
Abbot John, whose visits to the churches at the dead of night 
are more than once referred to by Asser,! is there any clear 
suggestion that the object of the visits was to pray before the 
Blessed Sacrament. I am far from rejecting the possibility of 
such an interpretation, but we must also bear in mind that a 
consecrated church with its altar was always considered to be 
pre-eminently a sacred place. The relics of saints were enshrined 
there, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass was constantly offered 
there, at which troops of angels assisted. The church was also 
a place of sanctuary, but there is nothing to suggest that this 
was due to any recognition of the abiding Presence of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 


We must be very careful [writes Venerable Bede, in his sermon 
de dedicatione ecclesiae|, when we enter a church either to pay our debt 
of praise to God or to offer holy Mass, always to remember the presence 
of the angels, and so to perform our heavenly duties with fear and 
reverence in imitation of those devout women who, when the angels 
showed themselves at the tomb, are related to have feared and cast 
down their eyes to the earth.” 


A similar difficulty must be recognized in the case of 
another alleged illustration of cu/tus appealed to by Canon 
Corblet and others. It is asserted that the pious King Robert 
of France in the first half of the eleventh century had the 


1 **Ecclesias nocturno tempore clam a suis adire solebat” (Petrie, 
pp- 484-6. See Bridgett, History of the Eucharist, i. p. 239). But Asser also says 
that ‘‘ Alfred rose secretly at cockcrow and visited churches and ¢he relics of the 
saints for the sake of prayer. There he lay prostrate for a long time and prayed,” 
&c. ; which rather implies that it was the relics of the saints enshrined in the alta: 
which drew him to the church, We may remember that in the famous story of 
Alfred’s measuring time by candles, ‘‘ these six candles were kept constantly burning 
night and day without fail before the sacred relics of many of God’s elect which 
always accompanied him wherever he went.” Of Abbot John we are told that 
‘‘when at midnight he entered the church as usual for the purpose of prayer, 
unknown to any one, and bowed before the altar on bended knees,” two assassins 
treacherously set upon him to murder him. Petrie’s Monumenta, p. 494. 

2 See Bridgett, i. p. 164. 
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Blessed Sacrament carried under a canopy wherever he went, 
in order that he might at all times be able to pay his devotions 
to the Body of our Lord. But here again it may be said that 
while this interpretation is a possible one, it is, to say the least, 
extremely doubtful. King Robert’s biographer mentions that 
the King carried in his train divin? mintsterii tentorium, which 
seems to me to mean, not as Corblet supposes, a canopy over 
the Blessed Sacrament, but “a tent for the divine service,” ze., a 
decent shelter under which Mass could always be said reverently. 
No doubt we are told deponebantur ibi sancta, but it would seem 
that saucta may just as well denote the sacred vessels, relics, and 
vestments for Mass as a pix containing the Blessed Eucharist. 
Once more it must be said that the illustration adduced in proof 
of cultus, though possible, is by no means conclusive. 

And now, on the other hand, it will be interesting to note 
some of the more unmistakable early examples of a recognition 
of the Eucharistic Presence as an object of devotion. We may 
pass over the mention in Lanfranc’s Constitutions of the Blessed 
Sacrament being carried in the procession of Palm Sunday, 
because this after all is closely analogous to the use of the 
Eucharist as a substitute for the relics of saints in the 
consecration of an altar. Further we need not dwell upon 
the description which St. Bernard’s biographers give of his 
taking the pix containing the Blessed Eucharist to hold It over 
the head of the energumens that he was exorcizing. Such trust 
in the divine power of the Sacrament is hardly to be accounted 
quite the same thing as an exercise of devotion. But in a 
letter written in 1166 by St. Thomas of Canterbury to King 
Henry II. we very probably have an example of what we 
are seeking. 


If [writes St. Thomas]? you do not hearken to me, who have been 
wont to pray for you in an abundance of tears and with groanings not 
a few before the majesty of the Body of Christ, most surely I shall 
lodge my appeal there also against you, and shall say, “ Arise, O God, 
and judge Thy cause.” 


1 “ Quocunque illi erat eundum preparabatur vehiculum quod deportaret divini 
ministerii tentorium. Quo in terram fixo, deponebantur ibi sancta... ut... 
proderet se devotum famulum quovis in loco Deo devotas persolvere laudes.” (Migne, 
P.L. 114, p. 923.) 

2 “* Quod si me non audieritis, qui solitus sum ante majestatem Corporis Christi 
in abundantia lacrymarum, in gemitibus non minimis orare pro vobis, certe ibidem 
clamabo contra vos, et dicam ‘ Exurge Deus, judica causum tuam.’” (Materials for 
the History of Archbishop Becket (Rolls Series) V. p. 276.) 
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No doubt this might conceivably refer to prayers offered during 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, but the mention of the Body 
of Christ without the Blood is more suggestive of the Blessed 
Eucharist as reserved upon the altar. 

If the Corpus Christi Cambridge manuscript of the Ancren 
Riwile be really, as the most competent experts have declared, a 
manuscript of the twelfth century, we may probably appeal 
as our next testimony in order of time to a passage in that 
remarkable treatise of devotion. Addressing the little com- 
munity of nuns, the author says: 


When ye are quite dressed, sprinkle yourselves with holy water, 
which ye should have always with you, and think upon God’s flesh and 
on His blood, which is over the high altar, and fall on your knees 
towards It with this salutation, “ Hail Thou author of our creation, 
Hail Thou price of our redemption! Hail Thou who art our support 
viaticum) during our pilgrimage! Hail O reward of our expecta- 


tion!”? 
Tu esto nostrum gaudium 
Qui es futurus premium, etc. 


And again in the same treatise, the good Sisters are reminded : 


Ye have with you night and day, the same Blood and the same 
blessed Body that came of the maiden and died on the cross, there is 
only a wall intervening; and every day He cometh forth and sheweth 
Himself to you fleshly and bodily in the Mass, shrouded indeed in 
another substance under the form of bread. For, in His own form our 
eyes could not bear the bright vision. And He showeth Himself to 
you thus, as if He said: “Behold! I am here. What would ye? 
Tell Me what you greatly desire ; of what you are in want. Complain 
to Me of your distress.” 


Clearly there is nothing wanting here of the full realization 
of the Eucharistic Presence. The words might have been 
written by an ascetic of the seventeenth century instead of one 
of the twelfth or early thirteenth. And perhaps this remarkable 
and apparently sudden development of a complete understanding 
of what is involved in the companionship of the Blessed 
Sacrament of the Altar, may lead us to feel some little distrust 
as to the validity of the negative argument regarding the 
cultus in the earlier centuries. For a long time yet to come the 
writings of more than one saintly mystic, especially on the 
Continent, may be searched in vain for any conspicuous expres- 


These ejaculations are all given in Latin. Ancren Riwle, pp. 17 and 263. 
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sion of tender piety towards the Holy Eucharist in the taber- 
nacle, and even in the language of those who do speak of It, we 
seem often to be conscious of a certain tone of unfamiliarity 
and restraint. But in England this remarkable development of 
devotion to the Blessed Eucharist which we find in the Ancren 
Riwle, was not merely sporadic. I may take as a convenient 
example, for this paper has already exceeded its due limits, one 
little treatise of a famous English mystic of the early fourteenth 
century, Richard Rolle of Hampole. Sketching out an order of 
the day for pious souls living in the world, the teacher addresses 
his disciple thus : 

When thou hast thus done (¢.e., made thy morning offering upon 
rising), wend thy way to the church or oratory, and if thou canst go to 
none make thy chamber thy church. In the church is most devotion 
to pray, for there God is upon the altar to hear those that pray to Him, 
and grant them what they ask or what is best for them. And in 
presence of the saints, and in veneration of churches which are 
consecrated, remember the angels that are there to serve their Lord 
and thee—for their office is to receive thy prayer and bear it to God, 
and bring thee grace from Him, as St. Bernard says.? 


This seems explicit enough, though perhaps the point of view 
is not quite the point of view of the devout Christian at the 
present day. When Richard Rolle goes on to describe his 
model worshipper attending Matins in the church, it is not the 
Eucharistic Presence which seems to be uppermost in his mind. 


Wend then to the church [he says] and bid thy vain thoughts and 
business of the world stay without. Say to thy soul at thy incoming : 
Intra in gaudium domini tui ut audias vocem eius et videas templum 
eius (Enter into the joy of thy Lord that thou mayst hear His voice 
and see His temple). Holy Church is the entry and the gate of 
heaven. Afterwards fall down before the cross and honour Him that for 
thee was done to death upon the cross and say, “‘ Adoramus te Christe,” 
&c. (We adore Thee, O Christ, &c.), and then call to mind before thou 
stand up again what burning love consumed Him who died for thee 
upon the cross. 


Here, as throughout the directions for the attitude of the 
soul at Matins, it is the thought of the crucifix which seems to 
be dominant, for he continues : 

Paint thy Lord as He was on the cross. Think upon His feet 


and hands that were nailed to the tree and upon the wide wound in 
His side through the which room is made for thee to find thy way to His 


1 Richard Rolle, On Daily Work. 





Works, edit. Horstmann, i. p. 145. 
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heart. Thank thy Lord thereof and love Him therefore, for there they 
find treasure of love that thither may win (arrive). Think thou seest 
His wounds streaming with blood which falls down on the earth, and 
fall thou down and lick up that blood, sweetly with tears kissing the 
earth, in remembrance of that rich treasure that for thy sins was shed 
and say thus in thy heart: “ Why lies this blood here wasted, while I 
perish for thirst? Why drink I not of this rich pyment (cordial) that 
my Lord proffers to me, and cool my tongue and hear how God says 
to me, Qué sitit veniat et bibat,” &c. 


But after much more to this effect, the pious writer again 
turns to the thought of the Blessed Sacrament, even though it 
is only a passing allusion. 


When God sends thee such like feelings of devotion through His 
grace, turn thee affectionately to the angels that stand before Him and 
to them say: “I pray you as my keepers that God has sent to me that 
you thank your good Lord for me.” And turn thee then to the altar 
where God truly is and say, Vere, Domine, magna est misericordia tua 
super me, that is, “In sooth, Lord, much is the mercy that thou showest 
me.” With such love-stirrings God comes to His lovers and delays 
not until prayer be made, but presses on into the midst and soothes the 
languishing soul with a dewfall of heavenly sweetness. Tears and 
sighings are messengers of God’s coming. Happy are they that thus 
mourn and languish to God, for they shall never part from God but 
have Him aye at their will. 


This certainly presents a remarkable contrast to the strange 
ignoring of the Eucharistic Presence which we find in the 
writers of the first eleven centuries. None the less, as there 
are not a few English writers, even after the time of Richard 
Rolle, who show no recognisable trace of devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament of the Altar outside of the sacred mysteries 
of the Liturgy, we may perhaps be right after all in interpreting 
the attitude of the early ages more as a fashion of silence, than 
as any lack of understanding of their privileges, or of piety in 
putting them to profit. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 























The Society of Jesus and Education. 


[The series of papers of which the following is the fifth was originally 
delivered to an audience of Jesuit scholastics at Stonyhurst. This will 
explain and must excuse their exhortatory tone. They are made public 
in the feeling that they contain matter which may be of interest to a 
wider circle of Catholic teachers.—Eb.] 


V. MASTER AND BOY. 


IN our last discussion we endeavoured to establish three points. 
First we saw that the status of the Jesuit master to-day is very 
different from that of his predecessors. From circumstances, 
especially from the change which has come about in the nature 
of our schools, his powers have become much more restricted. 
The restriction has taken place chiefly outside his professional 
sphere as such; in consequence, both his personal influence 
and his moral responsibility have tended to be very much 
diminished. In the second place we looked at the ideal which 
the old Society set before its masters. In that ideal we saw 
shining out the dominant principle of personal efficiency. 
Lastly, and as a counterpoise to this ideal, which taken by 
itself might give us strained notions of our predecessors, we 
saw reason to believe that after all the masters of the old 
Society were only men; men with our own weaknesses and 
temptations, and sometimes with our failures If, then, the 
Society of old did great things in education, it would seem to 
have done them with material little better, fundamentally, than 
our own. 

At the risk of some repetition it may be well to pursue this 
point a little further ; for to get at the master as the Society of 
Jesus expected and expects him to be is the main object of our 
present study. Accordingly, in this paper we propose to define 
more accurately the meaning of the efficiency which the old 
Society demanded in its masters, and its application in one 
or more details. This done, we may go on to see its result in 
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the boys who came under its influence,—the ideal and the 
matter of fact. Lastly, as a kind of corollary, it may be 
useful to add a word upon the relation of the master to the 
system of which he was a part. 

No less instructive than anything we have hitherto said are 
the hints on actual teaching given from time to time to the 
masters of the old Society. We need not refer again to the 
stress which is laid upon the religious character of the Jesuit 
school and its curriculum ; it must be enough to say once and 
for all that no opportunity was lost of impressing it upon the 
young master. Religious instruction was to take precedence of 
every other ; the training of moral character was to count for more 
than learning ; the very classics themselves were to be used in 
order to bring out the greater excellence of Christianity ;—the 
regularity with which, generation after generation, these lessons 
are inculcated cannot be exaggerated. But enough has been 
said on this subject; we are here concerned rather with 
something more concrete and technical. As an example of 
the hints given to young masters we may quote the following, 
written by Sacchini; their date will, therefore, be early in the 
seventeenth century. 


1. Before all things else [he begins] let a master completely possess 
what he is about to teach. For then, and only then, will he be able 
to teach well, and easily, and readily ; well, because without any danger 
of mistake, easily, because without effort; and readily, because he 
speaks out of his abundance. . 

2. Let him, therefore, be accurate and exacting in his own private 
study. . . . Let him dwell on only a few points, but let them be the 
most important. Let him not trust too much to his memory ; let him 
constantly refresh it by repetition, and brighten it by reading once 
again the work of his class, even though he has often enough taught 
the same before. . . . Let him not be ashamed to consult either the 
prefect of studies, or masters of wider experience or of greater 
knowledge than himself, if any the least doubt is in his mind ; lest, if 
he fail to do so, he may become over-dogmatic at random, or on 
insufficient grounds. 


What an insight into human nature is contained in this last 
remark! The author’s comment is golden. He goes on: 


Here I must say a word about the behaviour of some, who are too 
timid or too shamefaced to acknowledge their ignorance and make 
inquiries, and yet are over-bold in giving their decisions ; who, even 
when outside the schoolroom they are asked any question whatsoever, 
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as if it were their duty to be omniscient, and to have an answer ready 
on every topic, think their reputation as masters is at stake unless they 
give an answer there and then. Hence it often happens that they 
become involved in difficulties that reflect little credit upon them: 
in consequence they incur some ill-repute and ridicule from which they 
will scarcely escape ; and serve them right. . . . 

3. Let him turn over in his mind the importance of his undertaking, 
and the great opportunities that are given him. Let him bring home 
to himself this undoubted fact, that the whole of Christendom, all 
civic life both public and private, depends upon him and his colleagues ; 
and let him repeat to himself from time to time what a certain well- 
known master was often wont to say: “The education of youth is the 
renovation of the world: schools such as these are the very strongholds 
of God: here are stored the seeds of all the good that is to come to 
fruit in the world. Here I look upon the root and foundation of the 
State, which many fail to see because of the earth that is piled upon it.” 
Therefore let him ponder how much he owes to God, how much to the 
Society of which he is a member, how much to the children entrusted 
to his care, how much to their parents whose responsibility he has 
accepted, how much to Holy Church. What injury may follow if he 
carries out his task thoughtlessly or idly, or in a manner unbecoming 
his position! On the other hand, what an abundance of fruit must he 
necessarily gather for himself if he will but make ever so little 
effort. 


These are some of the hints which Sacchini gives to the 
masters of his day. In the light of them, and of others already 
quoted, the boast that the value of education as a motive power 
in the world is a latter-day discovery, a result of religious 
emancipation, must surely ring very hollow. It is true they 
do not say much as to a master’s external credentials. They 
exact no high University degree; they do not demand that he 
should have passed any qualifying test or examination. They 
seem, even, to expect nothing wonderful in the material of 
which the Jesuit master is to be made; but on the other hand 
they point to an ideal of thoroughness and efficiency which 
there is no mistaking. And to sum up the sense of this 
efficiency it may be said that it was no more nor less than 
that of the Jesuit as such; the power which produced a 
Francis Xavier or a Claver was concentrated, so far as was 
possible, on the making of a master. He was taught to look 
upon his life and his work as an apostolate, differing only in 
the scene of his labour from that of his brethren in the 
Indies. To him it was to be the same whether he taught half- 
civilized Patagonians, or polished young noblemen in Naples ; 
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impoverished students in Paris, or lords and princes in Vienna; 
ecclesiastical aspirants in Rome, or the statesmen of the future 
in Ingolstadt or Salamanca; in every case he was given to 
understand that he would need all the learning he could muster, 
and in every case the work would demand the whole of his 
efforts. Wherever he might be sent, whatever he might be 
called upon to do, in one sense or another he was destined by 
his very vocation to be a teacher, whether in a schoolroom or in 
a church, in the streets of a crowded town, or on a prairie. 
Hence he studied, not so much that he might learn, as that 
afterwards he might be able to impart ; and that is a standard 
implying a far greater thoroughness, He cared for his studies 
as he cared for any other means that might serve him well in 
the future. His standard was not Praemium reportavit— He 
has carried off the prize” —the formula employed in rewarding 
the boys who worked under him; nor the gaining of some 
distinction, or degree, or post of honour, as was that, for the 
most part, of his own fellow-students in University or College ; 
but simply and solely that he might be pronounced Afius ad 
docendum—* Fit to profess ”"—which was, and is to this day, the 
formula for the highest distinction a Jesuit scholastic may look 
for from his Jesuit professors and examiners. As a proof that 
the spirit in master and missioner alike was the same it is well 
to bear in mind that the most conspicuous missioners of the 
day—Brébceuf, Lallemant, Jogues in America, Ricci and the 
scientific apostles in China, de Nobili, Acquaviva, and others in 
India, Francis Regis in France, even Campion in England,— 
almost all were men who had already made their mark as 
capable masters and professors in some European school or 
University.? 


1 That psychology of the saints which would make a hero of St. Francis Xavier, 
while in St. Aloysius Gonzaga it sees but a very poor creature (cf. James: Zhe 
Varieties of Religious Experience), must of necessity be at fault, seeing the lives 
of the two saints are but illustrations and results, in different spheres, of one and the 
same spiritual principle. Of this those who know that principle best must be allowed 
to be most capable of judging ; and they have accorded to the one no less an honour 
than to the other. In the same way to distinguish the missionary from the scholastic 
spirit of the Society of Jesus, to extol the one as broad and beneficial to mankind, 
while the other is condemned as narrow and criminal, implies a fundamental mis- 
understanding of the one, or the other, or both. Certainly the great missioners 
themselves do not seem to have made any distinction ; it was obedience alone that 
made it for them. Brébceuf, the first Jesuit martyr in North America, had been for 
several years a successful master in France before he was sent out : Lallemant, perhaps 
the most enterprizing and courageous of the Superiors of Canada, had been before 
and after ordination a master or professor for ten years; at the time of his appoint- 
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This was the kind of nourishment on which the Jesuit 
master was trained; to this extent at least he was made 
efficient. As has been said, it did not produce in every case 
a scholar ; but scholars as such were not what the Society most 
wanted. 

“Let not too much account be made of learned masters,” 
says Ledesma, with his usual outspokenness, in one of his 
earliest pronouncements on the qualities required in a teacher ; 
“but let a capable master, however unlearned, be in every case 
preferred to merely learned men, even though he be but the 
least lay-brother.” 

Instead of scholarship it gave a man power. It made him 
efficient in the sense that it guaranteed, so far as it was able, his 
having learnt and made thoroughly his own the things he would 
be called upon to teach; and of this, on occasion, it required 
him to give manifest proof. Proving it gave confidence in those 
who heard him; for we trust a man who knows what he knows, 
and who gives clear proof that he knows it. In teaching, if 
possible, he was to be independent of the book ; he was even 
to aim at making his boys independent of their books ; he was 
to be himself the one book from which all might learn. This 
is the meaning of the great Prae/ectio, the characteristic feature 


ment to the government of Canada he was actually superior of a boarding-house for 
boys in Paris,—a house-master, in fact, as some of our English public schools 
understand the term. Years afterwards, on his return to Europe, he resumed work 
in the Colleges. Blessed Charles Spinola, Provincial of Japan, missioner and 
martyr, had been particularly successful at Milan as a student and professor of 
mathematics. Blessed John de Britto, the missioner and martyr in Madura, was 
actually teaching grammar in Lisbon when ordered to the Indies. Of the Chinese 
missioners, Ricci and his companions, it is unnecessary to speak ; they were chosen 
precisely because of their success as teachers of science. In the Bull of Canonization 
of St. John Francis Regis, though canonized for his missionary labours, yet a special 
paragraph is inserted recounting his success during seven years of teaching. Blessed 
Edmund Campion was actually teaching theology in Vienna, with no immediate 
prospect of any other career, when he was sent on the English Mission. Among 
the archives at Stonyhurst there is still preserved, carefully written out in the martyr’s 
own beautiful hand, the course of lectures he delivered while professor. So one 
might go down the whole list. The antinomy which so struck Macaulay, and which 
has so confounded others that they have been practically compelled to treat the 
Society of Jesus as consisting of two independent bodies, receives an easy explana- 
tion when it is understood that the schoolroom was looked upon as no less a field for 
missionary zeal than a native settlement. Introduce another motive, particularly that 
of private ambition, and the antinomy must remain; for if private aggrandizement 
and power in Europe were its aim, certainly no body of men has been more foolish 
in squandering its resources than the old Society of Jesus, which sent Parisian 
professors to teach American Indians, brilliant theologians to be hanged in England 
as traitors, and leading scientists of Europe to occupy their time and skill in making 
clockwork dolls for the amusement of the Emperor of China ! 
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of the Ratio. In proportion as a master could substitute 
himself for all the books that might otherwise be needed, and 
could become at once the dictionary, the grammar, and the 
general reference library adapted to the needs of the particular 
boys that were under him, in such proportion was he an 
efficient master. Of course the ideal was not in every case 
attained ; nevertheless, it was the standard a would-be master 
was to keep before himself in all his work of preparation. It 
was taken for granted that a man who had the spirit of the 
Society in him would endeavour to be worth, and would not 
merely make a show of being worth, whatever from his 
post one had a right to suppose him; hence, that as a 
teacher he imparted that which he himself possessed, not 
merely that which he had borrowed for the moment from 
a book. 

The principle here laid down is strongly laid down by 
Possevinus. In 1591, with the thoroughness and copiousness 
of words characteristic of the time, he wrote a folio volume, 
explaining to the world the recently-published Ratio Studiorum, 
and laying down in elaborate detail the “Idea of a University ” 
as the Society of Jesus at the time understood it. In one 
place he has a remark for the benefit of masters and professors ; 
the drift of the whole chapter is to impress upon them all the 
necessity of possessing what they taught, and the further 
necessity of keeping knowledge fresh by constant exercise, 
both in themselves and in their subjects. On this account he 
discountenances excessive dictation on the one hand, and too 
great dependence on a book on the other. 


Those who lay aside (repetitions) [he says], and who prefer to 
burthen the minds of their scholars with dictation, miss the very point 
of that education of which we are speaking. A further result of this 
method is that neither does the living voice which, as St. Jerome writes, 
contains within it an energizing force peculiar to itself, produce its 
effects upon the students. For often enough men will quote from the 
writings of others what they wish to be taken for their own ; but that is 
only borrowed and sterilized matter, a mere echo of sound that may 
strike the ear, but can produce little impression on the mind. On the 
other hand those who are brought up on dictation, if they are over- 
whelmed by excessive writing, when to have noted headings might 
have sufficed, suffer no small injury; not least because they put too 
much trust in what is written, instead of grasping the matter with the 
understanding ; so that often the truth is exemplified of that common 
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and simple, but no less shrewd line: Quod si charta cadat, secum sapien- 
tia vadis—“ If the paper is dropped, knowledge vanishes with it.” ! 


In other words efficiency meant genuineness. There was 
to be no sham ostentation, no self-advertisement, no false 
playing to the gallery, no trade trickery of any kind. Resources 
were to be expended, not in display, but in producing men ; 
given truth and solidity in the masters, the future was to be 
faced with confidence. 


Let not our method of teaching [says Ledesma] be merely to satisfy 
externs, or made up of secular devices and forms, or marked by self- 
advertisement (se /audando), or by fishing for students (scholasticos 
alliciendo), &c.; but let our system be simple, straightforward, genuine, 
reverent ; so too should be our method of disputation, and of conver- 
sation with our scholars. 


This, drawn out to one point of detail, was the first 
characteristic of an efficient master ; there were more. Besides 
possessing what he needed in the immediate present, he was 
also expected to look forward. An efficient teacher of the 
lowest classes, as has been seen, need not be a finished scholar. 
On the other hand the more he knew, other things being equal, 
the better he would be likely to teach. He must know through 
and through the matter of his class; that was the absolute 
minimum. But if he knew so much and no more he would 
certainly come short of the Society’s idea of an efficient master. 
It was accordingly laid down as a practical standard that a 
master should possess, not only what he himself was appointed 
to teach, but also the matter of the class above his own. Every 


1 After further criticisms of the method of teaching by dictation, and indeed of 
any method which shall serve as substitute for independent, living labour in masters 
or in boys, Possevinus adds a remark which is not without historical significance. It 
reminds us that school text-books, now multiplied to excess, were in matter of fact 
the invention of the Society of Jesus; and were published chiefly with the object of 
relieving the master of all dictation, that both he and his class might have more time 
for oral repetition. 

‘« Certainly,” he says, “our men, a great number of whom are chiefly engaged in 
this profession, have learnt by experience what injury arises from this excessive 
dictation. Hence they have this long time felt the necessity of not merely diminishing, 
but of entirely removing, this great inconvenience and burthen. On this account the 
Fathers engaged in our Academies in Portugal have already issued from the press 
their course of natural philosophy, in the hope that all this writing may be done away 
with, and time may be left for sharpening the faculties.” 

So that Portugal, of all countries, seems to have been the pioneer in this educa- 
tional reform! And the original idea of the text-book or school manual was to 
increase, not to diminish, oral tuition. How very different is the idea commonly held 
of it to-day ! 
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master on a college staff was expected to be ready on the very 
shortest notice to take in hand the work of the master above 
him; and in some principles laid down for Rectors to help 
them in their choice of teachers this is explicitly given them. 
With this end in view it was a common practice for the master, 
at the end of each year, to “ascend” with his boys; in 
Humanities and Rhetoric alone, the two final classes of the 
course, were the masters regularly permanent. This at once 
served to keep a teacher’s horizon widened beyond the limits of 
his own little schoolroom, a matter by no means to be ignored. 
It induced him to teach, not only for the present, but also with 
a view to the future. It did more; it prevented his years of 
teaching from becoming years of intellectual barrenness to 
himself. He had before him a constant incentive to go 
on learning even while he taught; in thought and in aim he 
was for ever moving forward, and the effect was at once to 
broaden and to stimulate his immediate work as a master. 
Lastly, his efficiency was tested by the interest he took in 
producing a real efficiency in his boys. He was not to be 
content merely with teaching ; he was also to take care that his 
boys should learn. In this the difference appeared, and appears 
in some sense to-day, between the professor as such and the 
master. The professor simply taught or lectured ; the learning 
was the affair of his hearers. The teacher, while he taught, was 
also well aware that his pupils were but children, incapable 
of learning entirely by themselves. Thoroughness of work, the 
Society told him, admits of thorough sifting ; and a boy, like 
any one else, knows what he has learnt, or at all events efficiently 
knows it, in proportion as he is able to reproduce it. More than 
this ; that work in the process may be thorough, it needs to be 
constantly tested. Unless a boy is tried as to what he has 
learnt, and made to give proof that he retains and applies it, 
he may in all simplicity imagine he is learning, and his master 
may imagine it as well, while all the time he is only being 
amused and interested. Of all the sources of failure and dis- 
appointment in a teacher’s path, probably none is more fruitful 
of thorns than the neglect of this single word of warning,—the 
assumption that the rousing of interest in boys of itself will 
secure their progress in knowledge. Hence the extraordinary 
prominence given to repetition in the Razio’s regular school- 
hours. Every, day the lesson, as soon as it was taught, was 
repeated by the boys ; in the evening came another repetition, in 
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one form or another; next day a third, before the new lesson 
was begun; at the end of the week, Saturday was always 
understood to be a general day of repetition ; all of which was 
done, as much as possible, by the boys themselves, either to one 
another, or in the hearing of the master. Hence, too, the 
elaborate scheme of the daily, or weekly, or monthly themes, 
exercises, and displays, of academies, literary societies, class 
competitions, exhibitions, and the many other institutions which 
filled up the time of boys and masters alike, but in which the 
master’s only part was that of president or umpire. Thus it was 
secured that the boy not only learnt but could also, when called 
upon, produce his learning. In such a system there was little 
room for the modern examination bogey ; the boy was for ever 
examining himself in presence of a competent and critical, yet 
sympathetic audience. He, too, in his degree, gradually learnt 
to study, not only for rewards, but also to make himself aptus 
ad docendum; and under this régime it scarcely surprises us 
when we hear of young men—Voltaire is a conspicuous instance 
—springing into the first rank of literary fame the moment 
their school-days are over. 

In this way a master who was himself efficient produced the 
same in his boys. It will be useful to add, as descriptive of the 
spirit which controlled school-management, and of the relation 
that existed between boy and master, the following advice from 
Sacchini : 

There is nothing [he says] about which a master should be more 
eager than to rouse the keenness of his boys; that so they may not 
only submit to discipline with patience, but even readily accept it. . . . 
Their tenderness of age requires that it be not over-burthened ; their 
innocence deserves that it be spared. . . . What is instilled into willing 
ears, that the mind grasps with eagerness: it receives it easily, it holds 
it carefully, and with fidelity it is preserved. But above all a man will 
most easily reconcile to study those he has first reconciled to himself. 
Let him, therefore, take all care prudently to win the respect of his 
boys for himself, and to foster it within due limits. 

1. Let him show them that their interests are his, and that not 
merely in matter of study, nor merely in what concerns the soul, but in 
everything that appertains to them. . . . 

3. Nothing should be more carefully prevented by a Religious 
master than that by his harshness he should become an object of 
hatred, or an object of contempt by being too remiss. . . . 

4. As shame is a special characteristic of that time of life let a 
master take care not to waste its effect, whether in the course of any 
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literary display, or in the inculcation of good manners. Hence he 
must never let it be seen that he holds a boy in contempt, much less 
give him up in despair. For when boys see they have lost all good 
repute, and are looked upon as hopeless cases, they despair also of 
themselves: they become case-hardened, and giving up all effort to 
do better, they lay aside at the same time all restricting influence of 


shame... . 

6. But nothing so wins the minds of boys to their master as the 
clear recognition that they are making progress under his direction. 
For as to learn is in reality a delight, and as knowledge is in itself the 
best of the good things of earth (maximum bonum) they cannot fail in 
the end to grow fond of those from whom they see that so much good 
and so much pleasure is derived. Then, as taste rouses appetite, and 
as from the past they guess as to the future, their good hopes are 
encouraged by their general success, and they become more and more 
eager to go forward; and this they strive to do the more keenly and 
more bravely, offering themselves to be handled and directed as the 
master, whom they have learnt to trust, may think fit. 


Here it may be well to add another word of warning. In 
our last discussion we saw reason to believe that with all their 
ideas, and with all the rules and regulations of the old Society, 
its masters were, nevertheless, very human beings indeed, not 
always fully equal to their work, nor always with their heart 
set upon it, as liable to fall short or slip back as all human 
beings in this or any other generation. A like word of caution 
seems not out of place in regard to the boys in the colleges. 
When one reads all that is written enforcing the spiritual side 
of their training, the regulations to which they were ordered 
to submit, and the somewhat artificial incentives they accepted, 
one may sometimes be tempted to suspect that, compared with 
our own boys, they must have been somewhat goody-goody 
specimens. But we need not be afraid. If human nature is 
the same in men of all ages, much more is it so in the human 
boy. Of our own English boys at St. Omers we have evidence 
in abundance that they were sturdy rough-and-tumble lads ; as 
up to a lark, and as ready for a fight, as the wildest young turk 
in our Colleges to-day. When their Jesuit Superiors were 
driven from the College, and the boys were committed to the 
care of other masters, it needed a regiment of soldiers to keep 
them in order; and that was secured with indifferent success. 
Passing into Germany we find them very much the same. 
We have already seen that the motive which led to the 
introduction of Jesuit prefects of discipline was the fact that 
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the boys refused to listen to the outside Correctores. But 
there are other evidences in abundance. The early history 
of the school at Ingolstadt affords a striking example. Here 
after years of absolute disorder, and in spite of the influence 
of a man like Canisius, nothing but the very strictest measures 
were found able to save the school at all. And for a 
general comment on the average condition of our German 
schools, the following may suffice. As soon as the Ratio 
Studiorum was promulgated it naturally became the centre 
of much discussion; criticisms were even invited by Father 
General Acquaviva. Commenting on the Rules of the Prefect 
of Studies, among which it is prescribed that every morning 
before schools begin he shall be on duty at some fixed post, one 
shrewd critic remarks : 


Many object to this [presumably because it lowered their dignity, 
“ prefecting ” being the duty of the Corrector] but their objection seems 
to be unreasonable. For if somebody is not by at that particular 
time, one, moreover, whom the boys must respect, then, like a herd of 
young porkers in a heap (sicut porcelli inter se commixtt), they will fill 
the whole place with their yelling and uproar, their scrimmages, 
laughter, and jostling. Now, it is absolutely necessary to exact the 
observance of some sort of order from our boys; if we leave room 
anywhere for unruliness to creep in, it will work its way into the 
schoolroom, and then all hope of progress in study will be ruined. 


One feels grateful to the writer of this comment, giving as it 
does that one touch of nature which proves their own boys and 
ours to be so close akin. Sometimes, again, we find indications 
of horse-play, such as suggest the English public schools of a 
century ago. Thus, in some directions written for the Rector 
of the College of Mainz, Nadal bids him, among other things, 


abrogate the custom which has come into vogue of getting the boys 
out of bed on Holy Innocents’ Day by means of the birch-rod. 


Or take the directions written for the students of the 
Imperial College of Vienna—the College at which, unless I 
am mistaken, St. Stanislaus Kostka was educated. Let us 
remember he was in the charge of a very wild brother, and was 
associated with no less wild companions, also students of the 
College. These directions, though they bear no date, yet must 
be contemporary with St. Stanislaus himself, since they are 
countersigned by Nadal. If we will read between the lines we 
may draw our own conclusions as to the boys themselves for 
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whom they were thought needful, and therefore as to the school- 
companions with whom St. Stanislaus was brought up. Among 
these directions the following is the eleventh : 


Let them be careful not, like so many pigs—orcorum more—to 
stain the benches and the desks with sand [sand was in those days the 
common substitute for blotting-paper], or ink, or dirty boots, as has 
been noticed in so many places. And let them not climb upon the 
fire-place—conscendant fornacem—([this will mean the stove, usually set 
in the middle of the room], or any other elevated thing: but in quiet 
and self-restraint let them give their attention to their studies. 


So, when the prefect’s back was turned, these companions of 
St. Stanislaus could convert their studies into a council of war, 
and extemporize a rostrum from a stove, as well as boys of 
other generations. Let it be remembered, moreover, that this 
was the College which had the special protection of the 
Emperor, and which attracted the te, not of Austria alone, 
but of almost all the East of Europe. Lastly, when, in another 
place, we find Possevinus complaining that, “now-a-days bits 
of lads, as soon as they can babble”—pueruli, qui etiamnum 
balbutiunt—* set to work discussing knotty points which appal 
the wisest philosopher and theologian,” one wonders whether, 
after all, even our modern independent-minded youth is 
altogether peculiar to our age. Nil novi sub sole. 

We have seen something of the master as he was understood 
by the old Society, and we have found that his chief character- 
istics are summed up in two words—religion and efficiency. 
We have seen something of him in his relations with his boys, 
and again these are contained in two words—efficiency and 
interest. To complete our subject it will be well to add a word 
on another topic: his relations with the Society itself, with that 
body of which he was an active member. By this we do not 
mean his place as a Religious; that is outside our present 
inquiry. But we mean his relations as a master with the 
teaching body, the corpus doctum, to which he belonged. To 
enter fully into this point would require a discussion of the 
Ratio Studiorum; for the whole idea of the Ratio was the 
combining into one of the individual powers of its teachers. 
It must be enough for the present to recognize, on the one hand 
the importance which the earliest Fathers attached to some 
common agreement in the method of teaching; and on the 
other, the duty which lies with every individual, working in 
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combination with others, and for a common end, to submit 
himself and his own ideas so far as uniformity requires it. 

On the first of these two points we have already said 
enough. There is one characteristic of Jesuit education which 
is almost painfully self-evident, and which cannot but strike the 
most casual reader of the Ratio. It is that rigid uniformity in 
the method of teaching with which even yet, in spite of the 
ravages of time, the difference of schools and curricula, and the 
intrusion of examinations little suited to our ways, we are well 
enough acquainted. Sometimes, in our moments of unrest and 
disappointment, which are the lot of every keen master, we may 
be inclined to kick against the monotony of this restraint. We 
are tempted to think we could succeed much better by adopting 
a method of our own,—one by which our special talents and 
ingenuity might be given full play, and our particular character 
utilized. In answer we might say, first, that this is not the 
common experience of those who have yielded to the bait; a 
master who cannot or will not teach after an accepted method 
will seldom be successful with a method of his own invention. 
Of course there may be, as there have been, now and then 
brilliant exceptions ; occasionally one does find a man who can 
teach well only when left to his own devices. But it must be 
remembered that such a man is the very rare exception ; nor 
even when he does come upon a school staff is he wholly to be 
desired. For in the second place a master must bear in mind 
what are the circumstances under which he is working. In the 
Society, as indeed in any united body, a man is a member of 
a living organization, made of closely interwoven parts. Let 
one of these parts strike up an independent existence of its 
own, then, however good in itself it may be, and however 
fruitful apart from all the rest, yet it will inevitably tend to 
destroy that peculiar result which is looked for from the 
combination of parts as such. 

Instances to illustrate our point are not uncommon. We 
sometimes find a class in our colleges, not hitherto conspicuous, 
suddenly becoming a leader. It wins the chief honours every 
term ; its distinction list is portentous; there is a life and an 
energy in its members which is best described as electrical. Of 
course the new master who has brought about the change 
receives due credit for his feat; and in so far as his success is 
genuine most certainly he deserves it. But the very next year, 
it may be, the class passes into new hands. The master to 
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whom it is allotted may be no novice in teaching; he may 
hitherto have been no failure; he may have given the fullest 
satisfaction in the management of every class entrusted to him 
before. Yet, somehow, this time everything is changed. At 
the very beginning of the year there is trouble. From being 
first in honour the class instantly drops down to last; its 
distinction list henceforth contains its first six names and no 
more ; it has got out of hand, so it is whispered in the school- 
room ; and certainly has become a marked source of trouble 
to the prefects. Of course reflections are at once cast upon the 
master and his powers. He has become played out; he is 
losing his wrist; he has never before had a really difficult 
class to control, and this one has proved he is weaker than was 
thought ; he has given up heart in his work, and it is time he 
were promoted out of office; all manner of sinister suggestions 
are made, for there is nothing more easy than to kick an 
unsuccessful master while he is down, with the weight of his 
wearisome burthen upon him. Meanwhile, the poor master 
may be slaving as he never slaved before, honestly, bravely, and, 
in spite of appearances, not altogether without profit. There 
may, indeed, be something in what his critics say about him. 
A master at the end of his career has seldom the same spring, 
the same brightness, that he had at the beginning; externally 
at least his last year of teaching is not usually as brilliant as 
his first. But it is also more than probable that he is not the 
whole cause of the failure. Rather, if men would inquire a 
little deeper, they might find that the previous master, who had 
made the class such a brilliant success, had done so by a method 
all his own, a method which may have suited him, and the more 
elementary matter given him to teach, but which would be 
quite impossible in a higher class, and which in any case was 
altogether too original for any other master to attempt. What, 
then, has been the consequence? The class was successful for 
the time, that is true; but its very success, and the very reasons 
for it, have rendered it less capable of succeeding in the future. 
The system has been sacrificed for an individual whim ; and to 
the end of its course that class will inevitably suffer. 

Let not this digression be misunderstood. The lesson we 
would draw from it is not that we should avoid originality in 
teaching, nor that we should not be ingenious and inventive, 
nor that we should eliminate what individual power and 
influence our particular character may give us,—for the presence 
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of these are of the very essence of good teaching, and are called 
for unanimously by the makers of the Razio,—but that while 
being original, ingenious, individual, we should also be’ sure to 
conform to the system under which we work, carrying on 
faithfully, so far as our hampered circumstances allow, what has 
been handed to us, and in our turn handing on the same to 
those who come after. Thus will the system, and it very often 
does, make up for many an individual deficiency, and secure 
success to many who, left to themselves, would inevitably fail. 
Here and there a man may, indeed, feel himself hampered. He 
may feel that this thing or that might be better done; and 
possibly, though not always certainly, he may be right. But 
if to remedy the evil entails a total subversion of the system in 
his own little sphere of influence and no more, he may be sure 
that in the end something will be wanting. To use commercial 
slang, this is an age of small profits and quick returns ; but it 
is not a nobler age on that account. And what is true of the 
age is true of its education. We seldom care to look far ahead 
when we lay our plans of teaching; we tell ourselves that “A 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” and we set ourselves 
to work accordingly. In the event we may or may not 
be successful. We may secure an immediate distinction ; we 
may win a particular prize ; we may pass an examination ; but 
when that is done, if it and no more is all we have looked to, 
our education has not reached very far. Or we may put it in 
another way: Which is the nobler ideal, and which master 
in the end will be likely most to benefit his boys,—he whose 
teaching produces all its fruit there and then, or he who is 
content to let his own credit suffer that, a few years later, 
some other may reap the fruit of his labours, and that the boy 
in his hands, though at present little may appear, in the end 
may develop into a scholar, thanks to him who sacrificed an 
immediate reward for something that was more fundamental ? 
An immediate reward that leads to something else is a blessing ; 
but a reward that is gained by a process of stinting and of 
narrowing the mental horizon,—whether we call that process 
cramming, or parrot-work, or the block system, or anything else 
—must of necessity be an evil. Let a master descend to such 
methods to gain them, and he frustrates their very object ; and 
while he may reap some temporary credit for himself and for 
his boys, in reality he is in danger of doing them a great 
injustice. Such an injustice tends to be often unwittingly 
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committed ; above all in these days, when prizes and rewards 
of one kind or another have been so enormously multiplied, 
when “tips” to learning are so much advertised, when com- 
petition seems to have rendered essential the use of certain 
trade deceits, when men look for immediate success as 2 means 
of educational advertisement, and when the public who employ 
us as educators are less patient than are we ourselves to wait 
for the ultimate result. 

By suggestions such as these one may hope to modernize 
the ideas which prompted Ledesma and his companions to 
make so much of the rigid system of the Ratio Studtorum. 
Fifty years after their time, when the Ratio had been thoroughly 
tested, and the fruits of the Society’s education were to be seen 
on every side, we find Suarez, in his treatise on the Society of 
Jesus, attributing to this system, its method and its order, the 
chief part of its success in education; and the reasons which 
he gives for his claim coincide very much with the arguments 
laid down by Ledesma. 

To sum up what we have said: The characteristics of 
education as the early Society of Jesus practised it are 
contained in two simple words: efficiency, and method. It 
aimed at efficiency in masters and in boys. It made a master 
strive to be in himself what his place expected of him ; it made 
a boy not only learn, but also produce the fruit of his learning. 
It maintained a carefully graduated system; assuming that 
time is one of the essentials required for the making of a 
scholar. And these two qualities, now universally accepted, 
may be said to be the bequest which the Society has made to 
the world of education. Before its time, it is true, there were 
efficient men teaching in schools and Universities ; henceforth 
there were not only efficient men, but also efficient teachers as 
such. In a true sense the Society instituted tests for teachers. 
Before the foundation of its colleges the regular graduation of 
classes was a very mixed affair indeed ; one has hints enough 
of this in the often-repeated advice given by the early Fathers 
to their boys not to attend more classes than one, nor to spend 
their time on studies which were beyond them. From the 
Society’s example graduation has become the established 
order. 

ALBAN GOODIER. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
A LETTER. 


DEAREST,—I have quite, quite made up my mind. My dear Lois 
must never feel the pain that the knowledge of this would bring to her. 
I cannot tell her of it. ‘That is impossible. I have ruined, or helped 
to ruin, her faith, and I see sometimes in her face the pain that has 
come to her because of it. And whatever my love can do for her shall 
be done. She must not know. She must never know. It does not 
mean that we give each other up: we will be all we can to each other : 
but there must be no outward change in our manner of life that could 
in any way affect her. And we must remember that any association with 
this kind of thing would in all probability injure her outwardly. She 
is mot more to me, but less, than you are, but if I belong to you, she 
belongs to me. 
KATEY. 

Lois read the letter, and felt bewildered. What could 
Katey mean? What painful or worse than painful thing was 
she hinting at? And again she read it, and yet again, and 
it was not until after the third reading that she saw clearly the 
letter had not been meant for her: that it must by some error 
have been sent to her: that an envelope had been used by 
mistake that was addressed to her. But what did it mean? 
Was some great pain coming towards her? What was 
happening? What was Katey doing? What was this that 
Katey wanted to keep from her, as if it were indeed something 
wrong—something wrong ? 

It was hard to put her mind to anything that day: the day 
that seemed so long, so long, its hours dragging on so slowly to 
the time when Katey was to arrive. She went into the garden, 
up the road, back into the house. She went up to Katey’s room, 
where not long since she had been putting little touches, not as 
of neatness, or even of “finishing,’’ but as of welcome, of love. 
The flowers, not fresh flowers merely, but Katey’s favourite 
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roses—old-fashioned moss-roses. The curtain, unlooped to be 
made fall in folds more graceful, as Katey liked it: the window 
opened just to the right width, letting in air fresh from the pines 
and heather that were not very far off. But something seemed 
to stifle Lois. She opened the window wider and opened the 
door. Then came the flapping of the curtain, and the crash of 
the little Venetian glass which had been a gift from her to 
Katey not long since: there it lay on the floor with the roses it 
had held scattered hither and thither, and some of their petals 
shaken away. She picked up the little wreck and carried it 
all downstairs, flowers and broken glass. From the kitchen there 
came the sound of preparation for dinner, Katey’s dinner and 
hers. She asked herself how could she wait till dinner was 
over to tell Katey about the letter ; to ask her to explain. Oh, 
it must be all right. She had been out of sorts: she was 
nervous still. No, she would not read that letter over again. 
She did not want to learn it by heart. 

Mrs. Exham came out of the kitchen, and amazement and 
dismay were on her jolly plump face when she saw what Lois 
had in her hand. “Oh, dear, Miss Moore! What a pity! What 
a pity! The draught? Oh, yes, them draughts! You ladies ’Il 
put an end to yourselves one day with draughts! I know you 
will. Give me the bits, miss. You haven’t cut your fingers? 
No? Eh, but you do look pale! Don’t worrit about it, miss. 
It’s not as if it had been a lookin’-glass! That might ha’ been 
something to look pale at! Eh, but she’s putting them beautiful 
roses into the fire! Miss Moore, it’s time to go to the station, 
ain't it?” 

“Could you go instead of me, Mrs. Exham ?” 

“And leave the dinner? You couldn’t look after it, Miss 
Moore! There’s something special I’m cooking for Miss Stuart. 
But you oughtn’t to go, anyway. You haven’t got up your looks 
again since you were so poorly. Mr. Exham is enough to meet 
her, ain’t he? She'll be all right coming down with him. Don’t 
you be disappointed not to go. Miss Stuart ’ud rather see you 
with roses in your cheeks than have you meet her at the station, 
I never did see two ladies as fond of one another as you and 
Miss Stuart.” 

Lois left Mrs. Exham in her garrulousness, which grated 
upon her painfully. When she reached the hall, there was Katey. 

“Oh, Lois! You look frightened, dearie! Didn’t you have 
my letter to say I would come by an earlier train?” 
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“No.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter. It’s nice to see you.” They were 
in the little dining-room. Lois had gone in there, and Katey 
had followed her. And Lois shut the door. 

“Lois, have you no welcome for me? Are you not glad to 
see me, Lois?” She put her arms round Lois and drew her 
close to her: Lois cold and rigid and white. 

“ My dear, you are ill? I have startled you.” She set Lois 
in the easy chair and fanned her till some colour came back to 
her face. Then she sat down on a footstool close to her, a 
favourite position of hers. 

“ Now you mustn’t talk, Lois.” 

“Katey, dear Katey, I’m frightened. I don’t know what 
your letter means. Tell me.” 

‘, What letter ?” 

“ The one that came this morning.” 

“Why, what could it mean, except what it said—that I was 
coming by an earlier train. Then you did get it? Lois, why 
do you look at me like that? Lois!” 

Lois put her own letter into her hand. “I couldn't help 
reading it, Katey: I did not know. At last I guessed it had 
not been meant for me.” 

“O my God!” 

The old cry that has broken from so many in their anguish 
broke from Katey. She sat staring in front of her for what 
seemed both to her and Lois a long time. Then she turned her 
head and said: “I see it all, Lois. I sent you what I had 
written to some one else, and sent what was meant for you to 
him. This letter was meant for Hugh Carson.” 

Katey was unprepared for the flash of joy upon Lois’s face. 
Her fears were all wrong; her forebodings false, foolish, worse 
than foolish, almost traitorous. For Katey was giving up her 
life for her! Katey was refusing, for her sake, to marry 
Hugh Carson! This, indeed, must never be, but how beautiful 
of Katey! How could she ever love her enough? She bent 
that sun-lighted face over Katey’s, and kissed. her. 

“Oh, Katey! oh, dear Katey! No one can ever say with 
truth that there is no such thing as love between women! My 
dearest, best of Kateys! But if you think I’m going to accept 
such a sacrifice as this, you are greatly mistaken, madam! Of 
course you will marry Hugh, and live happy ever after! Oh, 
I see what you meant about ‘association with this kind of 
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thing.’ You know I don’t like all your ‘Meets’! I don’t, and I 
never shall. I don’t want to hear about them all. Oh, Katey, 
we are apart in some ways, but still we belong to each other, 
don’t we? And if you and Hugh want to go off and turn the 
world topsy-turvy, you will still go on loving me, won’t you? 
And we shall meet often. I shall be all right, you know. I’m 
earning heaps of money.” 

“Half my money is yours, Lois, you know that.” 

Lois smiled. 

But Katey must stay the joy in her face. “Lois, you don’t 
understand. I love Hugh,and he loves me. But—I have never 
told you—he is married.” 

“Why have you not told me, Katey? Oh, I have been 
self-absorbed and buried in my writing, and I have been apart 
from your sorrow. But—Katey dearest, what does it all mean? 
I can’t remember all the letter said, but it spoke as if—but that’s 
impossible.” 

“What’s impossible, Lois?” 

“That you should go on loving him, now that you know.” 

“T have known it for years.” 

“Katey, you cannot mean it! You knew, and you went on 
loving a married man?” 

“T did not know I loved him at first.” 

“ How long have you known?” 

“Lois! You look at me like those dreadful Angels of 
Judgment in Mrs. Browning’s poem- 

“Oh, Katey, is this a time to jest? No, my dear, I know 
you did not mean it just as a jest. But all is so terribly real, 
Katey. Oh, my dear one, this cannot be. You must give 
Hugh up.” 

“Why ?” 

“You ask me why? Because, Katey, because you are a 
good woman.” 

“Listen, Lois. Hugh's life was spoiled long ago: a woman 
spoiled it. She was not false to him in the technical sense, so 
he could not—thanks to the bigotry of our marriage laws—no, 
Lois, don’t shudder, they are bigoted—he could not get a 
divorce. Poor Hugh! He came into my life, and he asked me 
to help him. He has helped me also. Two are better than one.” 

“ Katey, I don’t understand ; at least, I hope I don’t under- 
stand. Do you mean that Mr. Carson dared to insult you by 
asking you to—live with him?” 
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“ He has not zmsulied me, dear. And I have refused to—live 
with him.” 

“Qh, dearest Katey, I am thankful, I am so thankful. I am 
so glad that you had me to love, and to want to sacrifice 
yourself for, as it has saved you. We will go away somewhere 
together for a time, Katey.” 

“Lois, you will drive me crazy. Hugh is not a bad man 
from whom I am to be ‘saved.’ He is good—and I love him. 
We have loved each other for years without knowing it. We 
are not going to live together-—not ,because we think it wrong, 
but because—I would never have told you if I had not made 
that dreadful mistake about the letter—because you are mine, 
Lois, and I am yours.” 

“Katey, answer me this. And oh! forgive me, forgive me, 
for asking it—I must—for I ought to understand. You are 
going on loving each other, not just as comrades ?” 

“If you put it so—yes.” 

“And you are not giving this up?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“But you w// give it up? Oh, Katey, the horror of it! the 
horror of it!” 

“Lois, you belong to the days when people believed that 
certain things were right or wrong in themselves. Now, we 
understand that they are right and wrong only in relation to 
other things, or to circumstances. That is, some of us under- 
stand. But, because the world is not yet leavened with a truer 
belief than it used to have, we must go cautiously. We must 
do these things if we think them advisable, and either not let 
them be known to the public for the sake of expediency—for it 
takes a long time to prepare some people to receive truth—or 
do them boldly in the face of the world, as circumstances 
demand. Individual cases require the exercise of individual 
judgment. If you had followed Mr. Comyn’s teaching closely, 
Lois, you must have seen that this comes logically out of it. 
But you evidently did not.” 

“If Mr. Comyn’s teaching meant that, it was damnable /” 

Lois’s face was deadly white, and her eyes glittered like 
swords of wrath. 

“You say you Jove each other 

Katey interrupted her. “We love each other, Lois; and we 
love each other with our minds as well as with the emotional 
part of us.” 


” 
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“Your love is not love!” said Lois, rising, and looking like 
a prophetess uttering condemnation. “It is wot love! Love 
cannot mean loss of decency, loss of self-respect, loss of respect 
for other people’s souls.” 

“Lois, I have borne from you what I would bear from no 
one else. Your fierce virtue makes you say what would be an 
insult from anyone else. But you are—a poet.” 

And here a knocking came at the door, and Mrs. Exham 
appeared to beg that the ladies would let her bring in dinner. 
It would be spoiled. So upon the heels of tragedy treads the 
need of food. Were the heels of tragedy never trodden upon 
by the swift incoming commonplace, how could life be lived ? 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
LOGICAL CONSEQUENCE. 


THEY did not, during the evening, speak again upon this 
subject. They separated early, and went to their bedrooms, 
but not to sleep. 

To Lois it was simple anguish ; such pain as she had never 
known. Oh, to persuade Katey, to force her, if it were possible, 
to throw this away from her life—to compel her to give it up! 
If that night she had had in her hands the issues of life and 
death for Katey, of a stained life or a death that would save 
from stain she would have said, “Let Katey die!” Or she 
would, if it had been possible, have died for her. 

And a sting sharp as death—and indeed it was of death 
itself—was in the thought, on what ground could Katey be 
reasoned with ? 

How could she be appealed to? Once the law was held 
unbinding, what was to bind? Decency, honour, the stability 
of society? On what do all these rest? When the God-Man 
repeated the commandment given through Moses—the sixth of 
the great ten—He gave it the fullest spiritual significance as 
well as the broadest literal. But to these people with whom 
Katey had cast in her spiritual lot the God-Man was either the 
upholder of false ideals or a Teacher who gave what was suited 
to His time, but whose teaching was amply supersessible by 
that of the preachers of the urgent claims of nature, the 
gratification of the needs of the human body, of the listening 
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to the cry of the craving for the development of all sides of the 
being, of the acceptance of material assertion, of the indul- 
gence in angel-of-light-clothed sensuality. They, like the men 
who crucified the Holiest, knew not what they did. 

Had Katey, this kind, tender friend ; this woman with quick 
sympathies, zeal, charity—had she stepped down into the mire, 
in the full belief that she was mounting into a fuller, freer air, 
an air more vital, bright, and pure? 

The next day Lois implored her, with all the force lent by 
her love and the purity that was of her nature, to give this up, 
“For my sake, then, if you love me, Katey.” 

And she implored in vain. 

So it came about that Lois and Katey went on their separate 
ways. 

Lois refused to accept anything from Katey. She would 
leave Katey’s house as soon as possible—no, not even what 
Katey besought of her to let her feel would keep her from 
anxiety. 

“I can accept nothing from you, Katey.” 

“Will you kiss me, Lois, once? We may never meet again.” 

Lois kissed her. 

“ Oh, Katey, Katey! Oh, if you had only died!” 

“ Good-bye, then, Lois.” 

Katey left the cottage, and went up to London, back to the 
flat. There she wrote to tell Lois that she would be away for 
some time. Would Lois use her own key, and do just as she 
wished about the flat and her possessions there? Why should 
she give Katey the pain of feeling that she would have all this 
upheaval? Would she, as a mere piece of justice, accept the 
cottage? It would be only rzgh¢ that she should have it. She 
ought not to put Katey in the position of having as it were 
turned her out. 

Lois refused to accept the cottage, but agreed to remain 
there while she finished her book. That must be done, for it 
was coming out month by month. Honour obliged her to do 
this—but her pleasure, her joy in the work was no longer what 
it had been. Happily, large portions of it were ready, and she 
had not very much to fill in or alter. 

She must not give way to her grief, she said: she must 
work. There was an element in that grief of shuddering as at 
some horror; as if she had seen the dreadfulness of leprosy, 
“Unclean! Unclean!” And sometimes the love for her friend 
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seemed devoured by the blackness and darkness of the pit. 
It was not even what Katey had done that was the most terrible 
thing : it was the conviction that she might do anything: that 
she had thrown off restraint; that she had no wrong and no 
right ; that all was one welter, one horrible chaos ; and that sin 
and death were there: 

Once Lois knelt in her misery and prayed. But she felt as 
if the heavens were brass, and her bitter cry smote like a blow 
back upon her own soul. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
PARTED. 


Lois made up her mind that, as soon as her novel was finished, 
she would go to Ireland, visit her childhood’s home, and ‘the 
graves ; stay two or three weeks among the mountains nearer 
Dublin, and then live somewhere in the country within easy 
reach of London, and write, write, write. She had a good deal 
of money in hand, enough to preclude the thought of anything 
like anxiety, and there was no doubt, Mr. Harvey said, that her 
story in book form would sell well. Even if she received only 
the payment he had agreed to make, she would be prosperous : 
and there was the likelihood of royalties coming in. She 
wanted to see Ireland again: her own country indeed, though 
she had been away from it so long, and had almost lost the 
touch of it on her speech. And she must go away from 
England for a time, and break through the associations of the 
last years. Perhaps she might even settle in Ireland. One 
could write there. No, it was better to be within easy reach of 
all that London means. 

If Lois Moore had had a purely “artistic temperament” 
perhaps she might soon have put away this pain; yes, even to 
use it by and by as material, as “copy.” But the woman in 
Lois was all alive and a-quiver from what she felt as an outrage. 
And the woman in her was dominant. Or, may we say the 
Divine in her sprang forward to cry aloud with the indignation 
of purity against what she vaguely, but not the less intensely, 
felt was a greater ill, a more crying evil than she knew, than 
Katey knew ? 

Once, when pressed as to her agreement or disagreement 
with a certain statement which was being discussed, she 
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had said something which had, in fact, committed her to 
the theory that all modes of thought should be tolerated. 
Toleration is essentially the endurance of what we disagree 
with, or even feel to be wrong: but it has practically come to 
mean the acceptance of all differences without even an inward 
protest ; a kind of indifference under the mask of charity. But 
all forms of conduct ? She would not say that. Why? Because 
conduct might injure. But thought leads to conduct! Why, if 
we tolerate the thought, should we not tolerate its logical result ? 
So they put it to her. They had no realization that the thoughts 
of the mind are to be brought into captivity to the obedience of 
Christ. That was all. 

Now all her being rose up in protest. No, this thing could 
not, should not be endured. 

Lois had written to Aloysia Egerton immediately on her 
return to Croyde: a pretty little surface note of courtesy, with 
warmest thanks for kind hospitality, and all that. She could 
not trust herself to write otherwise. And Aloysia had written 
in reply, assuring her of a welcome most warm whenever she 
came to Croyde again. Would she not come soon? Her 
cousins wanted to see more of her. 

Giles Egerton one day came across a magazine on the cover 
of which he saw the name L. Moore attached to the title of a 
short story. It was a story Lois had published some time 
before, and it was now reprinted by its first publishers’ special 
permission. He bought the magazine, and he and Aloysia read 
the story: one in which unbelief was blended with the fragrance 
of hayfields and the breath of daisies, and the child-beloved gold 
of buttercups. They grieved all the more for their cousin, and 
all the more prayed for her. 

Before starting for Ireland Lois wrote again, for it seemed 
as if that kinswomanly tone must be echoed back. She told 
Aloysia that she had left her old address: that she was going 
to Ireland for some weeks, and that she would be making fresh 
arrangements on her return: and on the morning she was 
leaving she heard again from her cousin. Aloysia was, she 
said, glad that Lois was going to Ireland. One loved to keep 
in touch with one’s own country. She herself had never seen 
Ireland, but she loved it, as who could help loving Cathaleen Ny 
Houlahan? Would Lois write by-and-by, and, when her plans 
were made, give her the new address? Or better still, would 
she come to Croyde while she was making them? Had she 
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had a letter which father had written her a few days ago? He 

said he knew she would forgive the little fidgetiness, but he 

would like just to know she had received it. And might Aloysia 

enclose what she had copied from a letter written by Ralph 

Comyn? She sent it because she thought it would help Lois 

to understand the suddenness of the change, which she knew 
5 had been a difficulty to some people—to Catholics as well as 
others. Instability was a thing to be dreaded, and perhaps 
Lois had thought, as some other friends had thought, that such 
a conversion could hardly be believed in. But her cousin knew 
the story of St. Paul, and knew that to some it had been given 
to see their way suddenly, while others had had to wait. This 
was what Aloysia enclosed : 

. Yes, I was sure, quite sure of my position as a denier of revela- 
tion. But “ Faith is a supernatural gift.” It was given to me. I was 
not seeking it, I struggled against it; du¢ J had to take it. To many 
this will seem strange, even incredible. But you and Uncle Giles will 
know. The light came to me who had no wish to see, but rather a 
fierce aversion from it. Feeling came to me who had hardened my 
heart : hearing to me who had closed my ears. And you and Uncle 
Giles had prayed. . . . 


Yes, their prayer for him had been in God’s sight like 
incense, and their hands had been lifted up in the morning 
Sacrifice. 

Lois had not received any letter from Mr. Egerton. She 
wrote a hasty line to say so, and to say she would soon send an 
address. 

She went to the countryside where her early life had been. 
No one knew her: there was change upon change. She drove 
slowly along the old roads: homesteads were missing : home- 
steads had sprung up. She drove to the Rectory, and sent in 
a card with a written request to be allowed to walk through 
the grounds on her way back. How strange it seemed thus to 
have to ask permission! The Rector came out and, when she 
had told him that she had lived there, cordially asked her to 
come back to luncheon ; certainly, she might go wherever she 
pleased. “You will find changes, Miss Colclough—ah, Miss 
Moore, I beg your pardon—it’s the law of life, you know. But 
you will lunch with us ?” 

Lois thanked him, but said she was going on to Bustford, 
and must not be too late. 

Yes, the house looked changed, even outside. 
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Then she drove to the village, and left her “outside car” at 
the gate of the little Protestant churchyard. She went straight 
to the place where she knew the graves had been made fifteen 
years ago. Yes, there she could just distinguish them ; sunken 
somewhat, and overgrown with long coarse grass. There was 
a little stone at the head of each, but there was no inscription. 
Some day she would have this altered. She knelt there, but not 
praying ; silent in sorrow ; a sorrow that seemed to be growing 
part of her life. She did not know that the billows which 
had gone over her had swept her nearer to the Shore. 

She went to the place where there used to be the tiny 
wooden bridge they had all crossed Sunday after Sunday when 
going down from the Rectory to the church. But it was gone: 
for the stream had been drained, and the way was now open. 
She went towards the Rectory. She would go through the old 
beech walk—those great, beautiful trees among which they had 
all played. But the trees had been cut down. And Lois wept 
as she had not wept by the graves. She turned back then, 
instead of going up the Blue Hill. ‘Drive to 16, Hill Street, 
Bustford.” 

There she would see the old Doctor, and his sister, dear and 
kindly folk, who had once been so much to her. It was a shock 
to her when she remembered how long it was since she had 
written to them. No, no! it could not be so long as that! 
How the time had passed on, and how the writing of letters to 
these old friends had gradually dropped. She had shrunk from 
writing to them, so conscious of the change in herself. She 
half-dreaded that they too might have gone forth or at least 
gone away, when the driver stopped at the little gate. The 
garden was blooming, and the trees had grown ; the acacia was 
fuller and higher; the birch drooped in longer showers of 
green. 

Yes, Miss Lee was at home. Who, should the maid say, 
wanted her? 

“An old friend.” 

Lois dismissed her car and followed the maid. 

“ Please, ma’am, Miss Nolefrin.” 

Lois went in; yes, the room was the same; the chairs 
arranged in the old order: and the old lady in her old armchair. 
But she did not get up and come forward in the old brisk way : 
she sat still, and looked up with a puzzled look. 

Lois went up to her and said, “ Miss Susie!” 

VOL. CIX. 
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“ J—I am afraid I do not know you !—you are he 

“ Lois! Lois Moore! Oh, Miss Susie, don’t you know me? 

“My dear child! Oh, my dear child, so you have come at 
last !” 

“] have come at last! Oh, Miss Susie, I ought to have come 
before !” 

“Yes, dearie, you ought. But it’s better late than never.” 

Yes, it was late! Lois looked at the delicate transparency 
of the aged face, the trembling, aged hands, the frame which, she 
saw, was now apart from all activities; and her heart smote 
her sorely. 

She sat down close to Miss Lee, and the dimmed eyes 
looked lovingly into hers, and the dimmed voice said, “We 
waited for you. We said how long it seemed since you had 
written. And Rob said,‘She’s coming. She’s going to surprise 
us ; that’s why she’s not writing.’ And we knew you had come 
to be a great authoress 7 

“Oh, no, no, Miss Susie.” 

“ A great authoress,” said the old lady, with decision. “And 
we read verses of yours—some you sent us yourself. And then 
we saw stories of yours in magazines, and whenever we saw 
L. Moore, Rob bought the number. They were beautiful, love, 
but some of them made us sorry; for there was something in 
them that seemed to say that our Lois was not hoping as she 
used to hope. Rob said that people often wrote differently 
from what they thought, and he said that happy young people 
liked to write the saddest things. But then it seemed as if the 
person who wrote those stories didn’t believe in God’s love— 
thought He didn’t care about people. I don’t know, darling: 
maybe we were wrong. Rob thought it might be just dramatic. 
I don’t know—I like people to let their trust be seen. I don’t 
mean that every one should write goody-goody—only—Oh, my 
child, God is love, and God gives people like you the gift of 
praising Him—without saying you're praising Him, you know. 
Dear, I don’t think anything but what’s sweet and true ought to 
come from you who lived with our dear James Colclough ; to 
say nothing of your being our dear, dear Lois. But I’m 
lecturing you, my darling. Forgive me.” 

“Miss Susie, Miss Susie, I’m so glad, so glad that you 
care ; and the dear Doctor—I shall see him soon? Is he out ?” 

“ My dear, I hope you will see him one day; but not now, 
dear, not now.” 
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“Oh, Miss Susie!” Lois’s tears fell on the feeble, wrinkled 
hand. “And I did not write!” 

“Don’t be too sorry, Lois. We knew there must be so 
many things for you to think about, and so many great people 
for you to meet, and so many beautiful things for you to see, 
and we said you would come one day ; and you are here.” 

“Oh, Miss Susie, it wasn’t great people—and I’m not among 
great people—only—only—I’ve changed so much. I couldn't 
write 

“ Changed, darling, but how?” 

“You wouldn’t understand, Miss Susie dear. It’s that | 
don’t believe things I used to believe, or think I believed.” 

“ Well, my child, I don’t understand, and I’m too old and weak 
to try to think it out. When you're old and weak, it’s easier 
to leave things to God, and I can leave you to Him, Lois. But 
you might have been sure we would always love you. You 
won't mind my asking you, Lois, are you a Catholic? You're 
not, are you?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Well, even that wouldn’t matter so much now. Things 
look different when the day is coming to an end, and so many 
have gone before ; and one feels there may be other ways than 
one’s own. And I’ve been getting to know more about 
Catholics than I used. I have had a little business to do with 
Father Corrigan : he is so beautiful to the poor, and he works so 
hard—not harder than Rob used to work in his way, though.” 

“ Ah, Miss Susie! Perhaps you will become a Catholic one 
day!” 

“My dear, I was brought up a Protestant, though I hear 
that Church people now-a-days are saying we ought to call 
ourselves Catholics: but it’s a new fashion, and I think it’s con- 
fusing. I do not see strong enough reason to change my religion, 
though I don’t feel against the Older Faith as I used before 
Father Corrigan and I had little talks. He has explained some 
things that puzzled me. For instance I thought that Roman 
Catholics believed it was no harm to tell lies; and I thought 
they believed the Pope couldn’t commit sin: I mean the Popes 
since 1870. And I thought they believed Protestants couldn’t 
go to Heaven. But it was all wrong, my dear, all wrong—it 
wasn’t true. There’s nothing like going to people themselves if 
you want to know what they believe. But all the same I’m 
afraid I’m too old to change; but I hope I'll meet Father 
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Corrigan along with your dear uncle and aunt, and Rob, and 
you, in Heaven.” 

Miss Lee would not hear of Lois leaving her that night, 
though she had meant to go to Dublin by the late train. 

“You will stay with me. It’s dull for you without Rob 
—but do stay. You can wear one of my night-dresses, if Molly 
tacks a petticoat on to it to make it longer.” 

“TI think we can manage without the petticoat, dear Miss 
Susie. And I will gladly stay.” 

Then the old lady quietly went to sleep in her chair. She 
had talked more than her wont, and she was very tired. 

They had high tea at seven. Miss Lee remembered Lois’s 
liking for hot cakes and poached eggs, and gave her what Lois 
declared was delicious beyond the dreams of greediness. 

Lois sang for her that evening, and they both went to bed 
early, Lois sleeping in her old room so full of memories of her 
old life. Yes, she would come again to see Miss Susie. She 
wondered whether Miss Susie would come to live with her—no, 
it would be too great a change for her. You must not 
transplant an old tree. But Lois would keep in touch with 
her, and see her from time to time, and write to her regularly. 

“You won't be long before you let me hear from you, will 
you?” said the old lady, when they were bidding each other 
good-bye. 

“No, indeed, Miss Susie. I have been very, very wrong. 
I hate myself when I think of it. But somehow my life has 
been turned topsy-turvy. You can’t understand it, you darling; 
gentle lady. But you’ve forgiven me, I know; and I’ll write to 
you. I shall be two or three weeks in the country not far from 
Dublin, and when I’m back in London [ll write. Perhaps I 
shall settle in the country. I’ll send you a line from Dublin 
to-night.” 

“God bless you, my dear Lois, God bless you.” 

A letter came from Lois the next day but one. Miss Susie 
did not read it, for she had gone to her rest. Lois did not 
know of this till two or three weeks later on: and then amid 
her sorrow and regret, how good it was to feel that she had just 
been in time to gladden her before that setting forth! That 
was the day before Lois fell from the tram just by the little 
wayside cross. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
UNDER A MEMORIAL CROSS. 


Lois went down from Dublin by the light railway which, some 
years ago, opened up the lovely country among the hills, on to 
Ovoca. She found near one of the small stations, a little 
wayside shop, and she persuaded the owners to let her lodge 
there ; to be the only lodger they had ever had. 

She roamed the country and made notes and sketches. She 
trimmed the hats of her host’s pretty daughters, and learned 
from her hostess the art of making griddle-cakes, such as they 
used to have at the old Rectory. She gave them a new sense 
of beauty, whether in filling the grate with bracken fern of all 
shades of green, brown, and yellow; or in bringing home 
“musheroons” in a rustic basket deftly twisted of bracken too 
—the same bracken they had had growing near them, and only 
now were learning to see the beauty of through the eyes of 
Lois; or in lingering to watch the glory of sunset; or in 
carrying home the wonder of moss and wood-sorrel from the 
wood which till then it had never struck them to explore. 

And they in turn had given her a fresh sense of beauty in their 
quiet lives unhurried in the race for wealth, unfretted by the 
passion for “ getting on.” 

The time had passed gently and quietly for Lois. This 
day she had gone in to Dublin and returned with a big brown 
parcel containing pretty things to be left behind her as keep- 
sakes or tokens of good will: for next week she would go back 
to London. And as she was getting out of the tram, it jerked 
on, and she fell. It was on the spot where, some years before, 
a young girl had met her death by a similar accident ; and it 
was at the foot of the little wayside cross which had been 
raised to her memory that Lois Moore had fallen. 

Help came in an instant, and arms as kind as strong carried 
her, unconscious as she was, up to her room over Mr. Kelly’s 
shop. They sent for the doctor and they sent for the priest. 
The priest came first, for he was much the nearer ; but she was 
still unconscious. Margaret Kelly was bathing her forehead with 
vinegar. There was a great bruise upon it. 

“Do you know is she a Catholic, Mrs. Kelly ?” 

“She goes to Mass with Margaret, Father, but she ain’t a 
Catholic.” 

“Oh! she’s a Protestant?” 
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“ She ain’t a Protestant neither, Father. Margaret asked her 
what she was, and she said she couldn’t explain. Maybe she 
belongs to some of them queer people like Yarmouth 
bloaters, you know, Father.” 

“T don’t, Mrs. Kelly, unless you mean Plymouth Brethren. 
But I can’t do anything, you know, unless you have any reason 
to think she would like to see me or Father Gough. Then, of 
course, send at once. I’m afraid it’s a bad job for the poor lady.” 

“I’m afeard it is, Father, sure enough.” 

“Well, good-bye. Yes, yes! God bless you!” as Mrs. Kelly 
knelt. 

And he went, regretfully. He turned back to say, “ You'll all 
pray for her, I know.” 

It was a considerable time before the doctor came, and 
Lois had not yet recovered consciousness. He did all that 
could be done for her, and left his directions, saying he would 
come the next day as early as possible. It might be the best 
thing, if she were likely to be ill a long time, to get the 
Hospital to send out the ambulance for her, and take her there. 
But it was a terrible distance! No, he could not yet answer 
Mrs. Kelly’s, “Doctor, is she hurted much?” He oped not. 
But it would be well to send for some relative or friend. 
Mrs. Kelly did not know where she lived? nor the name of any 
friend? No? Then he must think. 

“Is she much hurted, doctor?” 

“It is not possible as yet to be sure how much. She may 
come all right soon, or it may be a long business. I'll see her 
to-morrow.” 

“Sure, we'll do all in our power, and more if we can!” said 
Mrs. Kelly, as soon as he was gone, to her daughter Margaret, 
who installed herself as head nurse. “God be praised she isn’t 
killed entirely.” 

The doctor came again next day. In the meantime 
Mrs. Kelly had made up her mind that Miss Moore should be 
nursed there. “She shan’t go to an hospital, if I can help it, 
poor dear pretty creature! We'll look after her, Maggie, won't 
we? Bride will help in the shop, and maybe do a little upstairs, 
but you and me is the strongest, ain’t we?” 

It seemed likely that Miss Moore would be ill for some 
time, and the doctor and the Kellys were puzzling their brains 
as to how to communicate with her friends, when a lady came 
to the house and asked if Miss Moore was staying there. 
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“You are a relative of hers?” said the doctor, greatly 
relieved. “No? a friend. I am glad.” 

“Is she conscious?” asked the lady. 

“No.” 

“T may see her then?” 

“Ofcourse. Are you going to stay?” 

“Yes, as long as I am needed.” 

“Good. Well then, Mrs. , 

“Miss Stuart.” 

“Then, Miss Stuart, you will find Mrs. Kelly and her 
daughters everything that’s kind. This place is a long way 
from town, but there is communication. You have come by 
the tram?” 

“Yes. Will you tell me all you can?” 

He took her into the little parlour. 

“I’m afraid it’s a bad job, Miss Stuart. But I may be 
wrong. I fear paralysis. I should like Sir Michael Geraghty 
to see her—that is, if you think well.” 

“Oh, yes. You will do a// you can, doctor. And you will 
remember that Miss Moore is not poor. I don’t mean, of 
course, that that would make any difference in your kind 
interest in her, but it does make arrangements easier. Her 
bankers are Lucas and Sampson ; you will know the name.” 

“T do know it well. Thank you, Miss Stuart. Then I will 
communicate with Geraghty at once. Shall I wire to the 
Nurses’ Home to send you a nurse? The difficulty will be, 
frankly, where to put her—especially now that you’re come.” 

“May I think over things, and arrange as best I can, and 
tell you the result to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, that will be best. Good-bye, Miss Stuart. Don’t 
make up your mind that your friend is going to die. She may 
have many a year of health and enjoyment before her yet.” 

And he was gone. 

It was not so many hours since Katey Stuart’s eye had been 
caught by a paragraph in the Westminster Gazette, announcing 
as news learned with regret from the /rish Times that a serious 
accident had happened to a Miss Moore, who was staying at 
Owenrath, a small hamlet between Dublin and Ovoca. The 
Westminster went on to say: “We fear that the lady thus 
injured may prove to be the brilliant contributor to Harvey's 
Magazine, whose beautiful story, ‘Sons of the Morning,’ 
has fascinated so many readers.” 

This was at five o’clock. The next morning had been fixed 
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by Katey as that of her departure from Liverpool for New 
York. The parting with Hugh Carson was over: the parting 
which “had had to come,” as she told him. His reproaches had 
been bravely borne ; the reproaches that had not been untinged 
with bitterness. She did not care whither she went, or where 
she dwelt. She would go to the New Country ; she would stay 
there for a while ; there was always work of some kind or other 
to be done, and while she lived she might at least do something. 
Life was a horrible black cloud, but there were others lying 
under its shadow also; others who had all the misery of 
poverty and ill-surrounding to contend with. She would try 
to help them. Yes, she would try to help them—if she dared. 
For, somehow, she felt as if she had hardly a right even to try 
to help them: though quickly enough she put aside such a 
thought as the merest morbidness. She had failed, she said 
to herself, but she would accept her failure bravely. She had 
struck her head against a wall; she would not cry out for the 
pain of the blow. 

And at five o’clock she took up the Westminster. She had 
come home about half an hour ago, tired enough. Part of her 
business that day had been in the City, where she had been 
paying in to Lucas and Sampson’s bank a large sum to the 
credit of Miss Lois Moore: if Lois would not use it, it must 
remain idle. She thought of the time when they had laughed 
together over Lois’s banking account, just opened with a 
cheque of Mr. Harvey’s, and she thought, too, of the visions she 
had had of Lois’s future. Katey flung these memories away 
took up the paper, and read the one paragraph. 

By eight she had taken her place in the mail train for 
Dublin; and as soon as possible, allowing for time lost in 
making inquiries as to how to get to Owenrath, for it was not 
quite easy to obtain the requisite information, she had arrived 
at the house where Lois lay. 

The great surgeon came the next day. He could not 
say whether the case were hopeless. Miss Moore might recover, 
and be able to go about, or she might be a cripple for life. He 
feared also for her brain. It was a very serious case indeed. 
But Miss Stuart might hope. 

Katey gave the Kellys the strictest directions that, should 
Lois recover consciousness when she was not quite near, she was 
not to be told that Miss Stuart was there. “The good of all the 
nursing would be undone. The agitation would be too great” 
EMILY HICKEY. 
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The French Church 7” statu quo. 


WHEN our March number went into press it seemed 
likely, though not certain, that some alleviation of the 
painful situation across the Channel would be obtained 
through the acceptance by the Préfets and Maires of 
the eighteen years’ leases of the churches, which the Bishops 
had suggested might be made under the law of January, 
1907. The Bishops had directed the Cuwurés in their 
respective dioceses to propose these leases to the Maires 
of their communes, and the result was to elicit from 
the latter an acceptance throughout the country in such a 
majority as to amount to a decisive referendum, in favour of 
terminating the religious crisis so wantonly provoked. This 
was certainly a gain, and apparently it influenced M. Briand, 
who in the first place showed himself desirous of encouraging 
the formation of the leases. But behind M. Briand was 
M. Clemenceau, his official chief, and under compulsion from 
the latter, the Minister of Instruction gave orders that no leases 
should be granted save such as should exclude all foreign 
priests and all suppressed Religious, from the care of parishes, 
and besides, should hold the Curés responsible personally for 
the entire expenses of maintaining the fabrics of the churches. 
It is not rash to assume that in exacting these conditions the 
Government intended to make the contracts impossible, whilst 
at the same time seeking to cast the discredit of refusing them 
on the Church. For, to pass over the injustice of excluding 
from the exercise of the ministry a whole class of priests 
confessedly innocent of any personal offences, how could the 
Curés be permitted to take upon themselves a pecuniary liability 
they were quite unequal to sustain? True, the ecclesiastical 
authorities would wish to maintain the fabrics for as long as they 
could have the use of them. But now that the funds amassed 
for this purpose in past times have all been ruthlessly confiscated, 
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it was not possible for them to undertake so serious a responsi- 
bility as that of meeting all the charges which a hostile 
municipality might delight to put upon them; nor was it 
reasonable that those who were now (though unwarrantably) 
reduced from the position of owners to that of tenants should 
be burdened with landlord’s charges. Hence, all that the 
Bishops could engage to do through the Curés (with whom alone 
the local authorities were allowed to treat) was to see to the 
smaller repairs, and, where unable through poverty to do even 
this, resign themselves to the rescinding of the leases. 

It was this, accordingly, which they had proposed to the 
local authorities under the Episcopal Declaration of Jan. 30, and 
this which the latter showed themselves so ready to accept. But 
when the Government intervened by stipulating for the higher 
and impossible terms, there was nothing left for the Church 
save to resign herself to the status guo as determined by the Law 
of January 2nd. 

It is well that we should realize what this state is, as we hear 
of English people passing through France just now, and, having 
found that the services go on in the mass of churches to all 
outward appearances as before, returning home with the news that 
really, in spite of all the clamour and outcries of the Catholics, 
they are sustaining no appreciable injury from the operation of 
the Separation Law. Where then does the real injury lie? On 
this point we may borrow from a convenient summary given by 
La Croix’ in its issue for March 12th. 


1. (The status guo means) a cynical persistence in the injustice and 
robbery that has been perpetrated. 
The churches and their belongings have been built by Catholics 


? Thanks to the sweeping charges of the English anti-clerical press, many English 
Catholics have been induced to believe that Za Croix is a paper notable chiefly for 
the excessive recklessness of its statements and violence of its language. Not having 
had any acquaintance with it until recently, we prefer to make no assertions regarding 
its character when under its former management. But having seen it regularly since 
last November, we can testify that under its present management it is very far indeed 
from being open to any such charges, but on the contrary, is marked, along with 
a good deal of enterprise, by a spirit of reverence and moderation in keeping with its 
Catholic character. At the present moment we may add—as illustrative of the 
oppression to which Catholic undertakings are subject under the present régime— 
by a judgment lately obtained, the liquidator for the property of the Assump- 
tionist Order is proposing to rob the present owner of the paper, M. Feron-Vrau, 
of all his property in it. Their pretext is that the Fathers, who are obviously 
unable to carry it on themselves, are still the real owners, though it was proved 
conclusively in court that M. Feron-Vrau had paid for it £56,000 out of his own 


pocket. 
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with Catholic money. The subventions received from the State 
represent, as regards the whole country, only an insignificant part of 
the value of all this real property. M. Briand himself had to recognize 
this undeniable fact in the Chamber. Yet the State, by a gigantic act 
of confiscation, has laid its hand on all this plunder. In the name of 
physical force it says, “all this is mine.” 

Further, about 500 millions of francs (£ 20,000,000), had been 
gathered together by the Catholics for the maintenance of public worship, 
for securing to the dead a regular tribute of prayers, for aiding the poor, 
for educating the priests, for teaching the children. On this half- 
milliard the State has laid its giant-hand and has confiscated it... . 
And this is to continue. The status guo decrees it. 

2. However, in its dealings with the churches, it was necessary for 
the State to show some regard for the manifest wishes of the populations. 
In the immense majority of localities the people wished to continue 
to be able to pray to God, to have their children christened and received 
to their First Communion, to have the priests come to their death-beds, 
and to bless their graves. Hence the Government, anxious to avoid 
a revolt of public opinion, has caused the churches to be set apart 
(affectées) for the same kind of public worship which was celebrated in 
them before the Separation. Thus the status guo involves freedom to 


continue the celebration of public worship in the churches. . . . (And the 
priests have thereby) not indeed the “gratuitous enjoyment (of the 
churches) indicated by the Law of January 2, 1907, . . . but the 


juridical title of “de facto occupation with the view to worship.” 

3. As for the expenses of the “greater repairs” the de facto 
occupant is certainly not obliged to incur them; and M. Briand has 
acknowledged in the tribune that this charge is incumbent on the 
communes. It is true that the communes can refuse to execute them. 
That is a matter which the municipalities must settle with the popu- 
lations. Already we hear of churches here tumbling down and there 
being closed; and before long buildings of great value will have been 
endangered without any one knowing what is to prevent them from 
falling into ruins. Hence the status guo means a national peril resulting 
from the want of greater repairs . . . 

4. The status guo means also a danger for the nation of troubles of 
the gravest kind. The blocard municipalities already imagine that they 
can do what they like. Some have shut up the churches. Many are 
driving the priests out of the presbyteries, putting a premium on civil 
burials and causing the church bells to ring for them. Hooligans 
(apaches) invade the sanctuary, and to morrow, perhaps, the mares will 
desire to mount the pulpits in order to read their notices. The 
ministry, by its circulars, seeks to stay these excesses, but the anti- 
religious revolution is beginning to stir :n places here and there. All 
is possible with the evil-minded tyrants and anti-clerical troups who 
form the train behind M. Clemenceau. 
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And, on the other hand, Za Croix claims that this status guo 
is after all a “state of hope,” of hope founded primarily in confi- 
dence on God’s providence, but secondarily on the character of the 
French people. “Woe to the Church if she be not persecuted,” 
Pius X. said recently ; and rightly, for if she fulfils her mission 
zealously, it must bring her into collision with human passions. 
And if the Ministry has found it necessary to abandon 
successively the system of Associations Cultuelles and that of 
declaration of public meeting, it is obviously because it feels 
that the people is, in spite of many appearances to the contrary, 
profoundly attached to religion, and may be trusted to assert 
itself as soon as it can be made to see that a war of destruction 
against religion is what is really intended by the party which 
it has been deluded into placing in power. 


A Notable Convent Scandal. 


On the 2oth of January last the Rev. E. H. Titchmarsh, of the 
Nether Congregational Chapel, Sheffield, delivered an address 
to his flock urging the necessity of having convents inspected, 
on the ground of the enormities which may be supposed to take 
place within their walls, and his congregation “ whole-heartedly ” 
adopted the memorial to the Prime Minister which he proposed. 

Thereupon, the Very Rev. Dean Dolan, of St. Mary’s, 
publicly invited the reverend orator to name one single instance 
of conventual iniquity which might be held to justify his 
language. Mr. Titchmarsh replied by citing, on the authority 
of a Protestant Alliance pamphlet, the case of a convent at 
Marseilles, twenty-nine years ago, the evidence regarding which 
was furnished by the Dazly News of November 11, 1878, as 
follows : 


The Sisters of a Marseilles convent, called the Trinitaires Déchausées, 
had been prosecuted for having, contrary to law, buried nuns dying 
within their walls without the public declaration required by the civil 
code. It appeared that they had gone on defying the law in this 
respect since 1840, and it never until then occurred to any Government 
to interfere with the proceedings, infer muros. 


The Dazly News proceeded to acknowledge, what the 
Protestant Alliance characteristically omitted, that there was 
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no suspicion of any foul play or “burying alive,” adding, 
however, 


but it is intolerable that such instances of clericalism setting itself above 
the necessary precautions of the law should continue. 


Dean Dolan, being resolved to sift the matter to the bottom, 
thereupon wrote to the Bishop of Marseilles, whose Vicar General 
is Superior of the convent in question, and through him the 
following account of the matter has now been furnished by the 
Superioress.! 

1. The Community of Trinitaires Déchausées, has been in 
existence only since the year 1845, and therefore cannot have 
commenced its defiance of the law in 1840. 

2. Until June 8, 1861, the convent possessed no private 
burying-ground, and all interments took place in the parochial 
cemetery of St. Martha, in which parish the establishment is 
situated. 

3. On one occasion—possibly in 1878, but the circumstance 
appeared too insignificant to be recorded—the servant of the 
convent whose duty it was to give notice of burials in the 
private vault, the use of which had by this time been authorized, 
omitted to inform the Commissary of Police, whose presence is 
required for a private funeral: this official did not attend, and 
his absence was not noticed or recorded. All other formalities 
were, however, observed on this occasion, notice of the death 
and burial being given at the Town Hall, while neighbours 
were, as usual, invited to attend, and the convent bells gave 
public warning of what was going on. 

4- The public authorities, having inquired into the matter, 
found no fault with the omission which had occurred, and 
neither then nor upon any otuer occasion have these Religious 
been brought before the tribunals. 

Seldom is it possible to obtain such categorical evidence 
regarding Protestant Alliance stories as, in this instance, Dean 
Dolan has happily succeeded in procuring. 

But what of the Rev. E. H. Titchmarsh? Will he feel 
himself called upon to do anything in view of this crushing 
refutation of the slander for which he incautiously made himself 
responsible? Should he, like an honourable man, confess his 
mistake and express regret to those whom he has calumniated, 
he will set an example to which we are not accustomed when 
fictions concerning convents are concerned. J. G. 


! Her letter is printed in full in the Sheffield Daily Telegraph of March 21 
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‘*The Cynosure.”’ 


That the accuracy which the methods of science are 
undoubtedly calculated to teach, is always exhibited by 
scientific men in the field of literature—and especially of 
classical literature,—no one, probably, would wish to maintain ; 
but it is not often that we meet with a pit so gratuitously 
digged, for the digger himself to fall into, as in the very 
interesting and instructive essays of the distinguished American 
astronomer, Professor Newcomb, published in collected form as 
Side-lights on Astronomy. In one of them we read :! 


The earlier navigators seldom ventured out of sight of land, and 
during the night they are said to have steered by the “‘ Cynosure,” or 
constellation of the Great Bear, a practice which has brought the name 
of the constellation into our language of the present day to designate 
an object on which all eyes are intently fixed. This constellation was 
a little nearer the Pole in former ages than at the present time; still, 
its distance was always so great that its use as a mark of the northern 
point of the horizon does not inspire us with great respect for the 
accuracy with which the ancient navigators sought to shape their 
course. 


Such a passage certainly does not tend to inspire any great 
respect for the mode in which the votaries of modern science 
approach the study of pre-scientific generations. It might seem 
that the obvious and utter unfitness of this constellation, at any 
possible period, to “mark the northern point of the horizon” 
would suffice to show that the Greeks, who are known not to have 
been absolute fools, could never have used it for such a purpose. 
And, as a matter of fact, they never did. They never called it 
the “ Cynosure,” but, as we still do, the “ Bear,” or the “ Wain.” ” 
It was what we now know as the “ Little Bear” that was thus 
named, and in particular the star at the tip of its tail, which we 
still know as the Pole Star, around which the constellations of 
the Northern Hemisphere appear to revolve, and which serves 
with very tolerable accuracy to mark the North Pole of the 
celestial sphere : 

that steadfast star 
That was in Ocean’s wave yet never wet, 


But firm is fixt, and sendeth light from far 
To all that in the wide deep wandering are. 


' P. 191. 
2 “Apwrov 0, hy wal buatay émixAnow Kkaddovow (Od. v. 273). 
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The name “ Cynosure ”—«uvos ovpa, or “ Dog’s tail,” though 
applied to the whole constellation, evidently belongs properly 
to this particular star, and suggests the idea that the constella- 
tion may originally have been known as the “ Dog”—though of 
this there is no positive evidence. But this, at least, is clear 
that the Greeks did not call it the Bear, Great or Little, and 
that in any case it was far better fitted to mark the north than 
the Bear proper, sweeping in a large circle around it, could 
possibly do. Not till the time of the Romans do we hear of 
the two Bears—Avrctos oceant metuentes aequore tingt. 

It is true that in the sailing directions given by Calypso to 
Ulysses, he is directed to keep the Bear always on his left, which 
would in a general way secure his holding an easterly course : 
and, moreover he did not fail to observe other constellations— 
the Pleiads and Bootes—which would help him to make the 
corrections necessitated by the movements of the Bear. But 
neither Homer, who never mentions the “ Cynosure,” nor anyone 
else ever applied this name to the Great Bear, and only the 
idea which seems to be now so commonly entertained, that 
the men of old were incompetent to observe the most manifest 
phenomena of nature, could ever have suggested the extra- 
ordinary notion so confidently enunciated by Professor 
Newcomb. 











Reviews. 


—p— 


I.—SCIENTIFIC FAITH. 


THE object of the distinguished author of this little book is 
altogether excellent : he desires to furnish those to whom the 
education of the young is committed, with the means of instruct- 
ing them in the details of religious faith, without leaving them 
open to the assaults of doubt when they shall afterwards encounter 
the results of scientific inquiry. Building wholly upon natural 
knowledge, and never considering even as possible any super- 
natural means of supplementing it, he endeavours to construct 
a system which in no essential particular differs from that of 
Christianity—and which not only recognizes God as the ulti- 
mate Author and Sustainer of the universe, but moreover 
acknowledges that, 


the Divine Nature is specially revealed to man through Jesus Christ 
our Lord, who lived and taught and suffered in Palestine 1,900 years 
ago, and has since been worshipped by the Christian Church as the 
immortal Son of God, the Saviour of the world ; 


while finally the Lord’s Prayer is to be taught as the noblest 
and most elevating type of human worship. 

Such is, in outline, the religious system on which Sir Oliver 
would have children educated, and in which, as he believes, they 
will find a stable basis of belief which no assaults in later life 
will be able to disturb. His whole foundation is “science,” the 
facts of nature as disclosed by modern research, and rigorous 
inductions from the same. As to these facts, he assumes all to 
be definitively proved which the evolutionary schools are 
accustomed to claim—including the origin of man—but he 
also introduces what he acknowledges to be “not yet fully 
incorporated into orthodox science, nor fully recognized by 


1 The Substance of Faith allied with Science, a Catechism for Parents and 
Teachers. By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S., Principal of the University of Birmingham. 
London : Methuen and Co. Pp. xii. 135. 2s. net. 
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philosophy,” namely, the alleged phenomena to which the 
Society for Psychical Research devote their attention, with 
the doctrine of the “subliminal self,’ and upon this an 
important portion of his argument depends. 

Apart from these points upon which questions may obviously 
be raised in the name of science herself, what is most interesting 
and important is to inquire how far such a naturalistic system 
as he advocates, which recognizes no factor in religion but the 
purely “scientific” or argumentative, appears fitted to do the 
work for which religion is needed. For our own part, nothing 
could more powerfully avail than this elaborate and ingenious 
plea to demonstrate the impossibility of finding religion by the 
dry light of the intellect alone, or of raising the mind and soul 
by merely “scientific” methods. It is like expecting a marble 
statue to do the work of a foster-mother. 

Here, for example, is the starting point, the “fundamentum ’ 
upon which all is based. The Catholic Catechism begins with 
the question, “Who made you?” and the child is taught to 
reply, “God made me, to know Him, love Him, and serve Him 
in this world, and to be happy with Him for ever in the next.” 
Here, whatever else it is or is not, we have a clear and definite 
statement, comprehensible to the simplest capacity, and including 
a motive of action which, as experience abundantly proves, is 
capable of influencing the lives and conduct of all sorts and 
conditions of men. 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s Catechism, on the other hand, opens 
thus : 


Q. What are you? 

A. I am a being alive and conscious upon this earth ; a descendant 
of ancestors who rose by gradual processes from lower forms of animal 
life and, with struggle and suffering, became man. 


If there are any—children or others—who are likely to be 
stimulated or elevated by this account of themselves, they are 
certainly not those whom we encounter in ordinary life, nor 
does it seem probable that much practical effect in this direction 
would be produced by adopting the suggestion that an isolated 
cell should be exhibited in the microscope to show the origin 
of life. 

Neither do the next question and answer appear to advance 
matters much, though they undoubtedly introduce us to con- 
siderations of the gravest import. 


VOL. CIX. cc 
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Q. What, then, may be meant by the Fall of man? 

A. Atacertain stage of development man became conscious of a 
difference between right and wrong, so that thereafter, when his actions 
fell below a normal standard of conduct, he felt ashamed and sinful. 
He thus lost his animal innocency and entered on a long period of 
human effort and failure; nevertheless, the consciousness of degradation 
marked a rise in the scale of existence. 


Here, it is evident, we have nothing but phrases to which no 
meaning can be attached, for the questions raised are such as 
science is wholly incompetent to answer. Man, we are told, 
became conscious of the difference between right and wrong. 
But what made the difference? Why are some things right 
and others wrong for man, which for the inferior animals are 
equally permissible? Way did man feel ashamed, sinful and 
degraded, when his actions fell below “a normal standard of 
conduct”? And how was the “norm” constituted? Upon 
these and such-like points, science has, and can have, nothing 
to say, and when she would enter into a predominant partner- 
ship with religion, she can but destroy what she cannot replace. 

It would be easy to go on and show in detail that in every 
particular Sir Oliver Lodge’s scientific machinery must needs 
be fatal to the cause he desires to serve, but these instances 
must suffice for the present. Highly as we may esteem the 
excellence of the motives that have prompted him to undertake 
this work,—we are compelled to add 


Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis, 
Tempus eget. 


It is faith not science that must keep religion alive, if it is 
not to perish from the earth. 


2.—NATURAL THEOLOGY.! 


The title of this book, which forms part of the Series, 
Science expérimentale et Matérialisme contemporain, sufficiently 
indicates its scope, the author’s great object being to subject the 
materialistic philosophy of Biichner to a rigorous examination. 
He has evidently been at pains to make himself acquainted 


1 L’Ordre naturel et Dieu, Etude critique de la théorie moniste du Dr. L. Biichner, 
sur les principes de [ Ordre naturel de 1’ Univers, et réfutation de FORCE ET MATIERE 
(Kraft und Stoff), par l’Abbé Alfred Tanguy, Prétre de Marseille, Vicaire 4 Notre- 
Dame du Mont. Paris: Blond et Cie. 1906. 
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with the manifold literature of his subject, and the particulars 
he gives concerning the writers who have dealt with it, and 
their various works, make his book useful as a bibliography. 

Whether it will itself effectually serve the cause which the 
Abbé has at heart is another question. Sound as is his philosophy 
and adequate his knowledge of the points at issue, it is to be 
feared that to many readers he will appear to be too much of 
an advocate for a foregone conclusion. He has a fatal penchant 
for eloquence, declamation, and peremptory assertion. Such 
exclamations as Pauvre Biichner! do nothing to refute his 
antagonist, and much to debilitate his own argument. 

Such defects are to be regretted, for, as has been said, the 
work is in the main well done, and will be found helpful by 
those who can discriminate between its solid arguments and 
their rhetorical setting. But it should not be left to the reader 
to do this. 


3.—SYNTHETICA.' 


Dr. Laurie is a veteran in the study and teaching of philo- 
sophy. It must be nearly half a century since his first book 
appeared, and now we have from his pen two volumes of abstruse 
speculation, the object of which is to establish the existence and 
character of God, so far as this is possible to man, not indeed by 
demonstrating these truths in the sense of proving them, but as 
the author forewarns us expressly, in the sense of indicating the 
process by which a just man is led to their recognition. Any 
treatise consecrated to this object, especially one which is so 
obviously the work of a reverent mind, has necessarily our 
sympathy, and we might hope to derive instruction from it 
even if unable to assent to the general tenour of its argument. 
Unfortunately the style in which it is written must repel all 
but the most patient readers, at all events south of the Tweed, 
and an impatient reviewer cannot be expected to spend days in 
gathering the exact thoughts out of a terminology by the side 
of which the much-condemned technicalities of scholasticism are 
mere child’s-play. 

The following passage, in which to some extent the main 


! Synthetica, being Meditations Epistemological and Ontological. By S.S. Laurie, 
LL.D. London: Longmans, Green, and Co 
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idea is condensed, will illustrate the difficulty of dealing with 
the book. 


God we have said is the Absolute Synthesis: that is to say, Being 
and the Dialectic in all experience—the ultimate in knowledge. And 
we have found this God in the evolution of “ Subject-object ”—the 
necessary universals in the evolution of finite mind as sentient and 
cognisant. ‘To each ascending plane of finite mind the infinite object 
which is God, gives Itself to the extent of the growing capacity of 
recipience. Fixing our contemplation on experience, we see the Object 
building itself up in a set of moments, which moments are the necessary 
universals in the subject. These moments our epistemological analysis 
revealed as Unconditional (or Absoluto-Infinite) Being—object of Pure 
Feeling: then, when the diverse separated itself in consciousness as 
sentient and attuitional, we saw the continuity of the same Uncon- 
ditioned Being as now immanent in the Conditioned—the world of 
differences and contraries which, as phenomenal shapes and relations, 
constitute the visible universe. These diverse shapes and relations 
we call Phenomenon—the “appearance” of Being in man; who is 
himself also, as an organism, Being phenomenalized ; and in phenomenal 
and ontological continuation with the Whole. And thereafter, we saw 
that in all presentations there is, all the while, being revealed to us, 
in the highest moment of our own complex but one nature, a dialectic 
whereby we rise to the dignity of Spirit. These revelations of the 
infinite Object in finite Subject are moments in the total Notion 
“ God.” 


It is in such terms that the author outlines his conception 
of God as the Absolute Synthesis, the moments of the 
Synthesis in which He reveals Himself to man being assigned 
in the following order. In the first moment He is “ Absolute 
Unconditioned Being, object of Pure Feeling,” not yet revealing 
itself as a Unity, but “felt as the One out of which the Many 
proceeds.” In the second He is Absolute Being “felt as 
immanent in the diverse phenomenal and as constituting its 
ultimate reality.” In the third “ He, is Being-Immanent, on the 
dialectic plane of mind, now revealing itself as an Objective 
Dialectic,” and, as such—(a) “ Will willing the world, as Kinetic 
or Efficient Cause,” (4) as “mediating End, causal and formative,” 
(c) as “projecting end, Cause-teleological.” In the fourth, as 
Dialectic, “He is not only Formative Energy but the sum 
of Ideals” ; in the fifth “ He is, as Creative Will, Personality” ; 
in the sixth, “as immanent in Creation He is pathic feeling, 
Emotion and Beauty.” 

These several points are worked out with great elaboration, 
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but do they amount to anything very diverse from what, in 
simpler language, we of the old school of theological thinking 
contend for when we say that our Reason, working on the data 
of the lower perceptive faculties, enables us (1) to perceive the 
character of the visible world of which we ourselves are a con- 
stituent element, the grades of its ascending scale of being, the 
law which pervades and unifies all, the rationality and beauty 
with which it is instinct throughout, and (2) from thence 
to deduce the necessary existence of a Creator in whom are 
attributes of Intelligence and Power, of Goodness and Beauty, 
like but far above the corresponding attributes in man? It will 
be said, perhaps, that there is a very great difference, and that 
it lies in this, that Dr. Laurie deprecates the idea that we are 
able to “demonstrate ” to ourselves the existence and nature of 
God in the sense of proving these truths by any process of 
deduction, or in any other sense than that of offering “a lucid 
statement of what we see,” or of assisting ourselves in the 
“laborious analytic process” by which alone a man can qualify 
himself for seeing. 

This, however, brings us to the crucial question whether the 
notion of God to which Professor Laurie’s method leads us is 
not pantheistic. It is a suggestion indeed which he expressly 
repudiates, but, if we understand him, mainly on the ground that 
the visible universe, of which man is a part, and which builds 
itself up in his consciousness as Objective Dialectic, does not 
exhaust God— 


We are delivered from this Monotheistic Pantheism [he says] not 
only by the fact of Negation, whereby every existent is the centre of 
itself, but also by the fact of Being-Absolute. Assuredly God, as 
immanent in all and comprehending all, posits therein His own 
difference ; that is to say, it is Himself that He posits and not anything 
else; but in doing so He does not exhaust Himself. He remains 
Absolute and Transcendental Being, the Deep which we cannot 
fathom. 


But that degree of Transcendence is not sufficient to repel 
the reproach of Pantheism, for it remains that the visible world 
is at least a part of God, and so God is not a Being, intimately 
present indeed to every part of the world, and sustaining it at 
each point of its being and operation, but still entirely distinct 
from it and at every point transcending it. 
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4.—COMPENDIUM THEOLOGI MORALIS.! 


Father Bulot was asked to prepare a new edition of the 
Moral Theology of Gury, his predecessor in the office of teaching 
that branch of sacred science. He very wisely came to the 
conclusion that it would be better to write a new work. Since 
Gury wrote, moral theology has made progress, and the 
circumstances of the twentieth century are different from those 
of the middle of the nineteenth. The two goodly volumes 
before us, replete with theological learning and actuality, are no 
bad measure of the amount of progress which has been made 
within the last fifty years in this branch of theology. There are 
indeed in this new work no revolutionary changes of doctrine, 
the whole is substantially ad mentem P. Gury; but the order 
and arrangement are new, there is more theology in the modern 
author, and certain questions especially concerning co-operation 
and justice have received much fuller treatment. In an appendix 
to the treatise on the Sacrament of Penance fuller directions are 
given as to the method of dealing with various classes of 
penitents. In clearness and directness of statement our new 
author compares very favourably with Father Gury. 

The most recent changes in ecclesiastical legislation, and the 
newest decrees of the Roman Congregations are duly chronicled, 
and their bearing on moral questions indicated. Modern authors 
are constantly quoted, not indeed that Father Bulot always 
agrees with all of them. In the choice of opinions he walks in 
the footsteps of his distinguished model, and steadily preserves 
that middle course which lies between the extremes of rigour 
and laxity. 

The book first appeared in 1904, and last year a new edition 
had already been called for. We cordially wish it all success. 


5.—THE FRENCH EPISCOPATE.2 


At the present moment, when the position and action of the 
Bishops of France are so much before the world, this exhaustive 
work is singularly opportune. In it is given a complete list, 


1 Compendium Theologiae Moralis ad mentem P. Gury. Auctore A. Bulot, S.J. 
Altera editio. 1906. 

® L’Episcopat Francais, depuis le Concordat jusgu’ a la Séparation (1802— 1905). 
Pp. xvi. 720. Paris: Librairie des Saints-Péres, Rue des Saints-Péres, 83. 
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with biographical details, of all the prelates who have ruled the 
French Church from the time when Napoleon restored the 
public exercise of Catholic religion by his famous Concordat, 
to the present crisis produced by its arbitrary abrogation at the 
hands of his Jacobin successors in power. There is thus provided 
an admirable and ready means of tracing the history of the 
various and perilous experiences which the Church has had to 
face, under the successive governments which replaced and 
contradicted one another’s policy, during the course of the last 
century, a history which intimately connects itself with such 
names as those of Fesch, Maury, Affre, Sibour, Darboy, 
Dupanloup, Pie, Freppel, and many others. The biographical 
appreciations are frankly written from what would commonly 
be styled the Ultramontane point of view, but are characterized 
by a moderation and sobriety of treatment which cannot fail 
to invest them with no slight historical value. 


6.—FROM WEST TO EAST.! 


Sir Hubert Jerningham, in this latest literary effort, has 
produced a very pleasant book of that rare kind in which 
profitable information is at no point allied to dulness. Starting 
from Marseilles on December 8th, 1905, he arrived at Delhi by 
the 28th of the same month, and after an excursion southward 
to Ceylon, he took steamer again eastward to Penang, Singapore, 
and Hongkong, from which last centre Canton was also visited. 
Naturally, however, the wonderful island Empire of the East, 
fresh from its naval and military triumphs over Russia, was the 
main attraction, and without wasting time by the way, Nagasaki 
was gained before February 26th, 1906. After spending a 
month in visiting the principal cities of Japan, Sir Hubert 
directed his course to Port Arthur, and a week later found 
himself at Mukden, from which he returned to Tokyo via 
the Korea. Then, sailing for the United States by Yokohama 
and Honolulu, he was at San Francisco by the 7th of May. 
Another week saw the travellers in New York, and before the 
Ist of June the party were back again in England. In this 
very pleasant six months of travel it is easy to see that 


1 From West to East: Notes by the Way. By Sir Hubert Jerningham, K.C.M.G. 
London: John Murray. 1907. 
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Sir Hubert and his two companions covered the ground that 
has for the last few years riveted the attention of all Europe. 
Much as has been written about the Russo-Japanese War, we 
think that the author’s impressions in visiting the sites still 
fresh in the memory of all will be welcomed by every reader. 
There is nothing in the book which requires an effort of 
attention, or which would greatly appeal to the specialist, but 
one is glad to peruse the straightforward comments on the 
situation in the Far East which such a tour has suggested to a 
much-travelled man of the world, who is not without his share 
of administrative experience. Sir Hubert seems to have been 
much impressed by the Japanese women, and to be of opinion 
that the greatness of the nation is attributable mainly to them: 

Making every allowance for exceptions [he writes], a clever 
Englishman, asa rule, monopolizes the attention of his family to such 
an extent, that the children are handicapped by the father’s superiority ; 
but, in Japan, where everybody has a fair chance, the nation benefits by 
the community of intellect. At any rate, the little Japanese mother is 
all to her bairns, as her training is such that, however proud she may 
be of her husband, she cannot monopolize his attention, and devotes her 
bright intelligence to developing the brains of her children. 


And he adds: 

The training of Japanese women is so severe that one marvels at 
their having any spark of brightness left, and yet they are as a race 
infinitely more cheerful than other women with greater liberty and 
power of independent action. 


A word of warm commendation must be said of the illus- 
trations, which seem to have been reproduced from some 
admirable photographs. In an Appendix is printed at length 
Admiral Togo’s report of the battle of the Sea of Japan, and 
also the text of the Treaty of Portsmouth, U.S.A. 


7.—THE DOMESDAY INQUEST.! 


This volume, dealing with so severely technical a subject as 
the Domesday census, is somewhat less popular in character 
than the rest of the series of the Antiquary’s Books ; but it is 
none the worse on that account. On the contrary we have at 
times been tempted to think that some of the other volumes 


1 The Domesday Inquest. By Adolphus Ballard, B,A. LL.B. (The Antiquary’s 
Books). London: Methuen. 1906. 
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were more like playthings than tools; exhibiting in this 
respect a rather marked contrast with German efforts of the 
same kind, let us say with such a volume for example as 
Bergner’s Handbuch der Arch@ologie. Here, however, in 
Mr. Ballard’s Domesday we seem to have a tool that one can 
really work with. If we add that even in this case most of the 
illustrations are a superfluity which we feel disposed to resent, 
as something made to sell and not to help the text, we ought 
not to complain perhaps if the criticism be put down to the 
natural cross-grainedness of the antiquarian temperament. Apart 
from this Mr. Ballard’s work seems to us to supply a genuine need 
and to constitute an excellent introduction to the works of 
Professor Maitland and Mr. Round, both of which writers provide 
rather strong meat for the digestion of the ordinary country 
gentleman interested in land and land tenures. The book seems 
to us to be clear and well arranged, while at the same time it covers 
all the ground that it would be desirable to touch upon in such a 
handbook. There is a good Index, a few useful sketch maps, 
and a facsimile of a portion of the text of Domesday, which 
last we are far from reckoning among the superfluous illustrations. 
Indeed we should have welcomed something more in this 
direction. Of course we cannot expect Mr. Ballard to provide 
us with a complete Record Interpreter, but a chapter or at least 
an Appendix on the palzographical aspects of the great survey 
would hardly have been out of place. Still, we are very grateful 
to Mr. Ballard for what he has given us. 


8.—SUSAN.! 


Susan is an excellent young maidservant—for whom her 
equally young mistress has the highest esteem, but whose ideas 
are altogether upset by an offer of marriage coming from a live 
lord whom she has never spoken to, An impasse is thereby 
created which forebodes unhappiness, but the issue is eventually 
quite satisfactory. This little story is a jeu d’esprit rather than 
a novel, but it is cleverly told, and will afford amusement. What, 
however, gives the book a special value for THE MONTH is the 
author’s observations and judgments—which he puts into the 


1 Susan. By Ernest Oldmeadow. London: E. Grant Richards. 1907 
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mouth of his imaginary diarist—regarding the anti-clerical 
campaign across the Channel, and its effects in a French country 
village. 

There must be thousands of parts of France like Sainte Véronique. 
I have seen a dozen myself—rural communities, working hard and 
living decently, with the slated spire of their hoary parish church 
looking down upon them, as it looked down ages ago on their direct 
ancestors who first drained the valleys and set vines upon the hillsides. 
Here live and toil the men and, more remarkable still, here live and 
toil and suffer the women, whose hard earnings are the war-chest of 
France when the professional politicians of Paris wantonly thrust the 
nation into some vainglorious adventure. . . . And here are bred the 
supplies of sound human stuff—the healthy bodies, the healthy souls-— 
to redress the awful balance of the towns, and to save France from 
becoming a ruin amid stinging weeds and insolent poppies. 

Even an atheist statesman, if he’s as truly a statesman as he’s truly 
an atheist, ought to know that, in striking at the village churches, he is 
striking at the heart of French rural life; and that in wounding 
French rural life he will be severing arteries when Bismarck and von 
Moltke only lanced small veins. 

This morning made me so sad. The sweet little white convent is 
shut up, the garden is full of nettles, two of the chapel windows are 
broken, the nuns are in England, and the lawyers have grown fat on 
the pickings. At the church, the statue of St. Veronica, over the west 
door, has a broken arm—snapped off on the day of the inventory. 
Meanwhile the weeks are drifting by; and, for all the old curé knows, 
he will be saying Mass in a barn before the winter is half over. 


This, it must be remarked, is the criticism of a Protestant, 
not a Catholic, though of a Protestant who—untrammelled by 
the narrow-minded bigotry which is so prevalent in this 
country—can reflect on the religious habits of another nation 
with impartiality and sympathy. Nor is the passage quoted 
the only one in which the author shows an appreciative insight 
into the ways of Catholicism. 
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IN his Questions d’Enseignement Supérieur Eccléstastique 
(Paris: Victor Lecoffre), Mgr. Batiffol collects into one volume 
some addresses and articles given or written in view of particular 
occasions during the last eight years. With one exception, all 
tend to make known the good work done by the Catholic 
institutes for higher studies since their foundation in 1875, 
prominence being, of course, given to the Catholic Institute of 
Toulouse, concerning which the writer feels best qualified to 
speak. It is a narrative full of interest and encouragement, 
showing as it does, what a sound, high, and all-embracing ideal 
the presiding spirits of this movement for higher education has 
set before it, and what excellent results it has been able to 
attain. We are told so commonly that the Church is opposed 
to higher education, but could there be a more signal illustration 
of what she desires to do and can do, if only she be left in 
peace for a sufficiently long time? From Mgr. Batiffol too, we 
may learn something of the personality of M. Leonce Couture, 
M. Duillé de Saint-Projet, M. Thomas, and others whose names 
are household words with educated French Catholics for the 
debt which the movement owes them. The one exception in 
these essays is not in every respect an exception, since the 
history of dogma is one of the works of a Catholic Institute. 
It is where Mgr. Batiffol crosses swords with M. Laberthonniére 
as to the sense in which dogma can be said to have a history 
which can be studied—M. Laberthonni¢re contending, from 
pragmatist principles, that the definitions by which doctrines are 
converted into dogmas cannot be regarded as final, and that if 
they were the history of a dogma would involve a contradiction, 
and Mgr. Batiffol making the necessary distinctions, and showing 
how comprehensive is the task of history in regard both to the 
previous and subsequent history of defined dogmas. 

The Story of the Oxford Movement is sufficiently fascinating 
to elicit narratives of it from fresh writers. Sir Samuel Hall is 
the latest to follow in this path, and under this title has published 
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a brief sketch (Longmans), which he calls a “layman’s attempt 
to give an unbiassed account.” Travelling over ground with 
which we are so familiar, we do not find here anything that is 
new, but the essay is written with insight and is what it claims 
to be, unbiassed. 

Tironibus. Commonplace Advice to Church Students. By 
Harold Henry Mure (Sands and Co.), is, as its title implies, 
full of practical hints in those matters wherein Church students 
have few opportunities of picking up knowledge. The book 
deals with hygiene, etiquette, social duties, and many other 
subjects. These are all treated in a light and breezy manner. 
In so small and inexpensive a book there is no space for 
argument, hence the tone is rightly dogmatic. 

Formation de l’Orateur Sacré. Thémes Oratoires. Par 
Francois Bouchage. (Paris: Emmanuel Vitte, 1907.) The 
first part of this work was entitled A/¢thode, and we have now 
the practical application in seventy-two outlines of Sermons or 
Instructions embracing the whole Catechism of the Council of 
Trent. Each exordium is well chosen to arrest attention, the 
divisions of each discourse are clear and practical, and the work 
has met with universal approbation in France. The price of the 
book is three francs. 

We have a good collection of books on the Anglican 
question, but solid as they may be in themselves they are 
liable to pass quickly out of date, because of the changes of 
tone or belief, or of habit or arguments, which differentiate one 
generation from another of Anglican Churchmen. This is the 
justification of such a book as Mr. Scholfield’s Divine Authority 
(Longmans). It is the work of a recent convert from the ranks 
of Scotch Episcopalianism, and gives the kind of considerations 
which influenced his own mind. These are mostly drawn, not 
from history or from the exegesis of Holy Scripture, but from 
the nature of the Catholic Church, as she stands before the 
world a living and enduring reality, having about her the marks 
of just such a divine teacher as the human mind feels the need 
of, if there is any truth at all in Christianity ; and from the 
nature of Anglicanism likewise regarded, not in the light of her 
dead formularies, but of the interpretation she gives them in 
her character of a living institution. The book is written 
without bitterness, indeed with sympathy for the position of 
the friends whom the writer has left behind. Let us trust that 
some of them will be moved to read it carefully. 
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It is for publications on land-ownership and land-cultivation 
that Mr. John Boyd Kinnear is chiefly known. The Teaching 
of the Lord contained in the Gospels (Smith, Elder and Co.), 
is a little book which ministers to the study of Bible teaching 
by grouping together passages from the Gospels which bear on 
the same subjects. Apart from the few Notes at the end 
explanatory of certain terms (Notes with which one cannot 
often agree) the author confines himself to giving the words of 
Scripture. It is a novel method of arrangement, but is likely 
to be acceptable, particularly to preachers. 

A Child’s Life of Christ. By Mrs. Percy Dearmer 
(Longmans), tells the complete story of our Lord’s life in 
child’s language. It is beautifully done, and will be a help 
to mothers. On the whole it is quite orthodox, but in one or 
two places, as in the account of the Discourse in the Synagogue 
at Capharnaum, and of the Confession of St. Peter, there is an 
indistinctness of language and toning down of the genuine 
meaning which Catholic mothers will need to correct. The illus- 
trations are not very attractive or likely to appeal to children. 

The Katholische Schulbibel. By Dr. Jacob Ecker (Schaar 
and Dathe, Trier) is a German school-book giving a series 
extracted from Scripture selected so as to give what is essential 
in the history of God’s dealings with man from the Creation to 
the death of the last Apostle. It is enriched with an abundance 
of illustrations in black and white, some imaginary, others 
reproduced from photographs of Bible scenes and sites. Being 
in German it will not be greatly called for in this country, but 
it is thoroughly good of its kind. 

A Manual of Theology for the Laity. By the Rev. P. 
Geiermann, C.SS.R. (Benziger Brothers) is meant for Catholic 
laymen, who often ask for a book which will tell them something 
of Catholic theology and of the Church’s treatment of many 
questions bearing on Catholic theology which are now-a-days 
so freely discussed. The Archbishop of St. Louis writes for it 
an approving Preface. It is elementary, and would not be of 
much assistance to a highly educated layman, but it is solid as 
far as it goes. A feature in the book is the series of questions 
and answers appended to each section. These are always pithy 
and sometimes happy, but at other times useless and provoking. 
For instance, 

1. Hell is against reason—Say rather that your desire is against 


reason. 
2. God is so good—Because God is so good He died on the cross 
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to save you from the eternal punishments of hell. God is good, but He 
is just and holy likewise. 

3. Eternal damnation for a momentary sin is unjust—Like capital 
punishment for murder. 

4. Probation will continue after death.—No, sir! You had better 
make hay while the sun shines. 


Le Sillon is the name chosen for themselves, and for their 
leading organ, by a group (they would not like to be called a 
party) of French Catholics, mostly young, who are full of zeal 
for the amelioration of social conditions, but look for it to the 
application of some very democratic principles. They have 
encountered a good deal of opposition from those more con- 
servatively inclined, and their name has become involved in 
some sharp controversy. In M. L. Cousin’s Le Szd/on (Librairie 
Emmanuel Vitte, Paris), the reader will find a succinct account 
of the circumstances of their origin and of the nature of their 
ideals and methods. 

Across America, from Newfoundland to Alaska (New York: 
Benziger), is the story of his experiences by a Canadian 
Jesuit, Father E. J. Devine. First we have the account of his 
journey across the continent, and this part, if we mistake not, 
appeared in THE MONTH about ten years ago. Then we have 
his experiences during two years of missionary life in Alaska 
itself, and quite on its Western coast. Father Devine knows 
how to describe, and gives us a distinct picture of the life both 
of the miners and of the Eskimos in the fierce cold of their 
Arctic climate. The illustrations, too, are many and to the 
purpose. 


Publications of the Catholic Truth Soctety. 

We have received quite a little sheaf of booklets from the 
“C.T.S.,” of which we gladly notice the following. 

In Lady Amabel Kerr we have a very interesting portrait in 
a few pages. The extraordinary trials of her childhood, which 
were followed by a long eight years’ strife for the gift of faith, 
her inner life with its great purity of intention, her many works 
of charity are all outlined, and her well-nigh heroic acts of 
resignation in the fourteen years preceding her death, fitly end 
this charming little sketch. 

We have next, from the pen of Father de Zulueta, a little 
penny work on Freguent and Daily Communion. This is an 
abridgment of his Notes on Datly Communion, which we welcomed 
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in our last issue, and the stock objections to frequent Communion 
are dealt with in no uncertain tones. 

Pantheism. By W. Matthews (1d.) gives a useful sketch of that 
form of unbelief so Protean in its manifestations, so seductive to 
the unthinking mind and so absolutely fatal to anything like 
real religion. It should be found useful to a wide circle of readers. 

We have also two little stories by the Rev. G. Bampfield. 
They form. No. 57 in the Catholic’s Library of Tales. In the 
Tale of Many an English Home we have a little story of storm 
and sunshine, striving, and conversion and peace, such as has 
come to many a poor home. S¢. Andrew's White Flowers tells 
how St. Theresa and her Carmelite white flowers came to be 
planted in the meadow of Alba. 

There are, too, the Biographies of the celebrated Brothers 
Ratisbonne, an outline of their apostolic labours, and a short 
Life of Blaise Pascal (1623—1662). This is well written by the 
Rev. G. O’Neill, S.J., in a temperate spirit. Lastly, there is the 
Life of the Ven. John Nutter, by John B. Wainewright. This is 
very well done. It covers all the ground, and the notes ard 
references are good. The story is a very pathetic one. 


Magazines. 
Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 
RASSEGNA GREGORIANA. (March, April, 1907.) 

The Antiphon “in choro” and the Antiphon at the Gospel in 
the Ambrosian Liturgy. KX. Ott. A farced Epistle for 
Easter. J/. Sadblayrolles. A Miniature indicating the 
Shrines of the Holy Land. H. Grisar. Notes, Reviews, 
and Bibliography. 

BESSARIONE (1906, 1907). I. 

The Immaculate Conception in the Orthodox Church. JZgr. NV. 
Marini. Report on the Missions of the East addressed 
by Renaudot to Clement XI. A. Delpuch. Christian 
races under the dominion of the Sassanids. G. Leone. 
Documents on the History of Catholicism in Russia. 
A. Palmieri. Reviews, &c. 

LE CANONISTE CONTEMPORAIN. (February.) 

The Canon of the Nestorian Patriarch Timotheus, /. Ladourt. 
The Reform of the Canon Law and the “ postulata” of 
the Vatican Council. A. Villien. Roman Documents. 
Bibliography. 
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DER KATHOLIK. (February.) 
The Doctrines of the Patriarch Sophronius. H. Straudbinger. 
Magdalena of Freiburg. W. Schleussner. The Veneration 
of the holy Abbot Wigbert of Fritzlar. D. Bruder. 
Reviews, &c. 
LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (March 2 and 16.) 
The Law of Guarantees and the outrage to the Holy See. 
The Rights of Free Schools. The Moral Problem. 
The Constructive principles of Gothic Architecture. 
. Catholics and the Russian Church. The Victory of the 
Centre in the German Elections. The Inquisition and 
its Procedure. The moral order of Dante. Reviews, &c. 
RAZON Y FE (February and March.) 
The authenticity of St. John’s Gospel. Z. Murillo. A Great 
Artist. Sa7. The Rivalry between Spain and Portugal in 
the sixteenth century. P. Pastells. One Catechism for Spain. 
J. M. Sola. Public Immorality and the state of the Law. 
V. Minteguiaga. Trades Unions. NV. Noguer. Reviews, &c. 
REVUE AUGUSTINIENNE. (February and March.) $4 
A Conversion in the Fifth Century—Volusien. P. Martain. The 
proper object of the Sacred Heart Devotion. A. Alvéery. 
The Early Franciscans—Thomas of Celano. /. Chevalier. 
The Religious Movement in England. P. Séor. 
The suffering Messiah. S. Protin. The Schism of 
Antioch. P. Lamotte. Reviews, &c. 
STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (1907, II.) 
Scholastic and Modern Philosophy. /. Bessmer. Christian 
Socialism. 7. Pesch. The Training of Mind and Heart. 
M. Meschler. The Heathen Mysteries and Christianity. 
Jj. Blotzer. An Astronomical Journey. /. G. Hagen. 
Reviews, &c. 
REVUE PRATIQUE D’APOLOGETIQUE. (February and March.) 
Mer.d’Hulst’s Apologetic. A.Baudrillart. Mithraicism and 
Christianity. H7.de Alés. The Passage of the Red Sea. 
A. Lesétre. The “ Fall” of Pope Liberius. /. Zez//er. The 
Virgin of Avila. 7. Chevre. The Primacy of Conscience 
according to Newman. /. Lebreton and H. Bremond. 
Bruneti¢re and Apologetic. /. Carter. Reviews, &c. 
L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (February and March.) 
Fogazzaro’s // Santo and its Theology. L. Perter. St. Pius V. 
J. Martin. Charles Chesnelong. J/.de Marcey. The 
Souls of Nuns. Addé Delfour. Views of the Apocalypse. 
E. Jacquier. Reviews, &c. 




















